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Introduction 


The evidence for the Confederate presence in the city from 1860 
to 1865 is all around us, yet most Liverpudlians pass by on a daily 
basis at least one of the 100 and more places associated with this 
momentous period in our history without a second glance; Rumford 
Place, Rodney Street, Abercromby Square, Canning Street, Anfield, 
Toxteth, Sefton Park, Newsham Park, Wavertree, Waterloo, Walton, 
Woolton, Garston, to mention just a few at random — all have houses 
or offices or cemeteries associated with the Confederate Years in 
Liverpool — not to mention the Wirral, which has many more. What 
is even more astonishing is that over 150 years after the end of the 
American Civil War, most of these sites remain in pristine condition 
with many of their owners ignorant of their history; there’s a terraced 
house in Anfield where the sailmaker of the Alabama lived; a house on 
Shiel Road which was once the home of an officer of the Alabama; a 
pub in Waterloo which the Captain of the Alabama frequented; number 
19 Abercromby Square was home to the Confederate paymaster long 
before Bishop Chavasse lived there and all but one of the homes of 
James Dunwoody Bulloch are still lived in today — and so it goes on. 


Also going largely unnoticed is the regular influx of visitors to the 
city from America, here to study the considerable part that Liverpool 
played in the American Civil War or to recall the places where their 
ancestors once lived and worked. 


This book is sequential to my previous book, Cruisers, Cotton and 
Confederates which outlines the background to Liverpool’s part in the 
American Civil War. The Confederate Years is an attempt to capture 
some of the flavour of those strange days and to bring out of the 
shadows some of the people who influenced events so much and have 
drifted into obscurity. 


The Confederate years are above all about the ships which were built 
in this city and sailed down the river to meet their various destinies. 
Generations of artists have been inspired to recapture their ephemeral 
essence and this book has been, if nothing else, an excuse to reproduce 
as many as possible. 
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Officers and Seamen of the Alabama ! 
You have at length another opportunity of 
meeting the enemy — the first that has been 
presented to you since you sank the Hatteras ! 
In the meantime, you have been all over the 
world and it is not too much to say that you 
have destroyed and driven for protection und 
neutral flags one half of the enemies’ comme: 


which at the beginning of the war covered & 
every sea. This is an achievement of s, 


which you may well be proud and a grateful we 
country will not be unmindful of it. 

The name of your ship has become a household 
name wherever civilization extends. Shall that 
name be tarnished by defeat ! 

The thing is impossible ! 
Remember that you are in the English Channel 

the theatre of so much of the naval glory of our race 
and that the eyes of all Europe-are at this 
moment upon you. The flag that floats over 
you is that of a young Republic who bids 
defiance to her enemies whenever and 
wherever found. Show the world that you 
know how to uphold it ! 

Go to your quarters ! 

Raphael Semmes’ address to the 

Crew of the Alabama before the fight 
With the Kearsarge. i, 


ip ami 


> 
bLt 

at 

oat 


She Gund Foulhem ae 


In aid of 
The Wounded Confederate Prisoners 
Will be 


Opened 
In St George’s Hall 
This Day (Tuesday) The 18™ Instant, 
At twelve o’clock 


And continue Open during 
TOMORROW (WEDNESDAY THURSDAY AND FRIDAY) 


Lady Patronesses 


H.R.H the Princess Murat Lady Wharncliffe 

The Marchioness of Lothian La Vicomtesse de Dampierre 
The Marchioness of Bath La Baronne de Longueuil 
Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury Lady de Hoghton 

La Marquise de Montfort Lady Anson 

The Countess of Chesterfield Lady Eardly 

The Countess of Tankerville Mrs Horsfall, Liverpool 
Lady Mildred Beresford Hope Mrs Laird, Birkenhead 
Lady Rosa Greville Mrs Akroyd, Halifax 

The Countess Bentivoglio Mrs J.R. Callender, Manchester 
Lady Georgiana Fane Mrs Collie, London 

Lady Eustace Cecil Mrs Hannan, Glasgow 


Admission : Tuesday, 5s : Wednesday, 2s 6d : Thursday 2s 6d : Friday 1s 
Season Tickets, price 7s 6d are now obtainable from the Principal Tradesmen in 
the town. Children under 12 Years half-price. 


The Stalls will be held by the following ladies: 


Virginia ...... The Countess de Dampierre, Mrs Patterson, Mrs M.G.Klingender 
N.Carolina ... Mrs Spence, Mrs F. Worthington 

S. Carolina ... The Lady Wharncliffe, Mrs Prioleau 

Georgia Mrs Bulloch, Mrs Trapmann 

Florida Mrs Cassin, Mrs Patrick 

Alabama Mrs Malcolmson, Mrs Pratt 

Mississippi .... The Countess of Chesterfield, the Hon. Mrs Slidell 
Louisiana ..... Mrs Byrne, Mrs T. Byrne, Mrs F. Rodewald 
Texas ............ Mrs A. Forwood, Mrs W. Forwood, Mrs W. Heyn 
Arkansas ...... Mirs Sillem, Mrs J. Willink 

Tennessee .... The Lady M. Beresford Hope 

Kentucky ..... Lady de Hoghton, Mrs G.W.Oliver 


Treasurer — Chas. K Prioleau 
Hon. Sec- James Spence 
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‘i 
Che Gund Sauthen Wazaav 


A Suitable Setting 


William Gawin Herdman’s famous painting of St George’s 
Hall illustrates the centre-piece of Liverpool’s Forum as it was 
in mid-Victorian times. St George’s Hall was commissioned 
in 1844 with the original architect, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, 
winning the architectural competition. It was completed in 
just a decade and is acknowledged as the finest neo-classical 
building in Europe if not the world. 


Sir Andrew Barclay Walker’s Art Gallery and the Museum were 
still in process of being built in the 1860s, closely followed 
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by the Wellington Monument and almost as an afterthought, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Steble donated his famous bronze fountain. 
The Church of St. Johns to the rear of the building, was 
demolished in 1897 and the gardens were constructed soon 
afterwards at the beginning of the new century. Throughout the 
Victorian era the gardens became replete with sculptures of the 
great and good of Liverpool; so much so that it has come to 
be an al fresco pantheon of Victorian heroes — a Liverpudlian 
Valhalla. 


Pictures of the Hall can always be dated by the marble frieze, 
reminiscent of the Elgin Marbles, to be seen within the triangular 
portico as shown in Herdman’s painting. Any pictures of the 
portico minus the marble frieze, are always after 1945 when it 
was deemed to be unsafe and taken down - where it is now is 
anybody’s guess but rumours persist that it was broken up for 
road ballast. 
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St. George’s Hall was built as a motif of Victorian pride and 
hubris — a tangible evidence of the wealth and industry of the 
Merchant Princes who had vitalized and profited from the 
Industrial Revolution and has variously been used as a law 
courts, concert hall, debating chamber and monolithic display- 
cabinet of the Victorian world. From its first opening, it had also 
been utilized as a banqueting hall and the preceding sketch from 
the London Illustrated News dated 1860 shows the Liverpool 
firm of Copes regally entertaining their employees at Christmas 
time. 


A Gathering of Aristocrats 


The building had only been open a decade when on the 18th 
October, 1864, one of the strangest events in its history took 
place and a motley gathering of Southern supporters came 
together in a four day fund-raising event, following the 
example of a similar event, held a short time previously in 
New York on behalf of Confederate prisoners of war suffering 
in Northern prisoner-of-war camps. 


The Grand Southern Bazaar or Southern Relief Fund for 
Confederate Prisoners of War as it was sometimes called, was 
organized by the committee members of the Liverpool Southern 
Club (which had for its headquarters the Crooked Billet pub 
in Hackins Hey) and in a very short space of time, attracted 
an unprecedented amount of interest here and overseas, across 
a broad spectrum of the population. Prisons such as Elmira, 
Camp Douglas and Point Lookout had become notorious 
for the hardships suffered by their inmates but it is largely 
forgotten that the proposed fund-raising also encompassed aid 
for women and orphans in poverty because of the war. 
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Allegorical sketch of Confederate 
soldiers holding on to the remnants of 
the flag as the war is being lost. 


The committee members must have been delighted when the list 
of those who wished to contribute became a virtual who’s-who 
of the British aristocracy - with a multitude of Marchionesses, 
Marquises, Baronnesses and Ladies from across the country, 
gathered together to support the Southern cause. Charles Kuhn 
Prioleau who as the manager of Fraser, Trenholm and Company 
was eminently suited for his role as Treasurer and James 
Spence, who had been a Southern activist throughout the Civil 
War, energetically threw himself into his role as Hon. Secretary 
of the event. 


Some out-of-towners, such as Sir Richard and Lady de Hoghton 
stayed in the old Adelphi Hotel while Lord Campbell and the 
Confederate States Minister, James M. Mason stayed at the 
home of Mr Spezoe. Mr Beresford Hope and Lady Mildred Hope 
were the guests of Frederick.S.Hull in Birkenhead (F.S.Hull was 
instrumental in aiding James Dunwoody Bulloch’s purchases of 
the Alabama and Florida among others — his office still stands 
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in Rodney Street) and the really well-connected, Lord and 
Lady Wharncliffe and the Countess of Chesterfield, stayed in 
Knowsley Hall as guests of the Earl of Derby. 


The organizers went to great pains to make clear that the grand 
occasion was not to raise money for the war effort but to aid 
prisoners-of-war, orphans and widows left destitute by the 
conflict; it was in effect a tacit acknowledgment that the South 
was reeling with exhaustion and the war was coming to an end. 
As it happened, the premonitions were correct and the war 
ended formally six months later. 


The Hall was divided up into stalls with each stall named after a 
Southern State and every stall manned by a group of volunteers, 
all female and most of them having some connection to the South 
- the male patrons of the event had silver buckles inscribed with 
the motto “Aide toi et Dieu t’aidera” (God helps those who 
help themselves) which was originally inscribed on the helm of 
the Confederate commerce-raider the Alabama. 


The female helpers who played such a great part in the success 
of the Bazaar were identified by embroidered silk scarves, 
each scarf with 
the name of 
the State that 
they sponsored 
embroidered in 
gilt lettering. 


Paris fashions of 1864 
- London Illustrated News 
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An elaborate silken flag was hung at the Alabama end of the hall 
and the intention was that Lady de Hoghton was to present it to 
Captain Raphael Semmes, the Captain of the Alabama. 


The fact that the bazaar had been advertised 
in The Times gave some indication of how 
prestigious the event was perceived to be and 
in a surreal exhibition of togetherness, a whole 
host of Victorian socialites rolled up their laced 
sleeves, gathered up their skirts and began to 
sell the donations to an awed host of potential 
buyers. The ladies numbered well over 30 in 
number and the plethora of titled aristocrats 
each manned a gaily decorated stall of her 
choosing, each stall proudly displaying the title of a Southern 
State of America. 


Harriot Bulloch, the wife of James Dunwoody Bulloch, took 

the Georgia stall and Mary Elizabeth Prioleau took the South 
Carolina stall while Mrs Slidell looked after the Mississippi 
stall. The presence of Mrs Laird told a tale of its own; John 
Laird’s early declarations that the Alabama was a neutral ship 
had, by this time, long been discredited and throwing caution 

to the wind, he came out in support of the bazaar. Rumblings 

of discontent in Parliament and growing JOHNNY REB 
criticism of Laird also prompted him to | theteetobre: stte me Cnt hw 
declare his allegiance and now that the : 
South was almost certain to lose the war 
it mattered little anyway. Most of the other 
ladies were less easily recognisable and 
their allegiance to the Confederacy was 
not so clear - further investigation revealed 
some colourful histories. 
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Southern Stalls and Southern States 


The journalist from the Mercury covering the bazaar in 
Liverpool, wrote several paragraphs explaining that the event 
was non-political and purely from a charitable perspective, 
Northern and Southern partisanship should be put to one 
side - which is precisely what happened, with donations 
subscribed by stores throughout the city - Stoniers supplied 
china, Jeffereys supplied carpets and Messrs Dreapers and Co 
managed the entertainment. Not to be outdone, nearly every 
store of distinction throughout the city contributed to the 
Bazaar with Urquhart and Adamson of Bold Street supplying 
two great mirrors, Messrs Bass and Alsopp sent large supplies 
of ale and Mould and Maples sent ample bottles of champagne. 


Once a precedent had been set, donations began to pour in 
not only from England but from Rome, Paris, Canada, the 
Southern States of America and even New York. As fast as the 
stalls sold out their goods, they were immediately replenished 
with even larger amounts, some of which 
sold at inflated prices and others which 
made enormous amounts of money in the 
numerous raffles. 


The Mercury journalist spent most of the 
next four days rhapsodising over it all. 
| He was probably glad to take a rest from 
articles on Jem Mace’s forthcoming bare- 
. | knuckle bout, the flock of sheep grazing in 
[7 | the grounds of St. Luke’s Church and the 
j increasing numbers of cotton merchants 
declaring bankruptcy across the North- 
West Counties. 
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The Southern Bazaar was never a low-key affair as might 
have been expected but on the contrary was a colourful and 
noisy carnival, part fairground, part Paddy’s market and part 
Sotheby’s auction rooms, attracting vast numbers of excited 
buyers who paid a half-crown admittance and then swarmed 
through the building from early morning to late evening. 


An indication of the frenetic nature of the event was the crowd 
of 2,400 which attended on the first day. On the second day, an 
estimated 2,000 people were turned away with the Hall full to 
bursting inside and the rain pouring down outside, drenching 
many of the crowd. 


Confederate prisoners under guard at Fort Pulaski. 
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The stalls were alternately sloping and bell-shaped, each having 
an arched, ornamental entrance and they were individually 
designed in flamboyant bunting and brightly coloured Victorian 
drapes with British, French and American flags gaily flying above 
them. Overlooking the strange gala were the sombre marble 
statues of Liverpool’s Pantheon, unseeing and inscrutable, with 
Roscoe who had supported Wilberforce throughout his struggle 
to abolish the Slave Trade seated opposite Gladstone who in 
his early days had supported it. Mingling with the crowds and 
“manifesting great interest in the proceedings” several of the 
officers of the Alabama chatted to the stallholders as did a 
number of Southern prisoners, escaped from Northern jails and 
ever ready to tell of the appalling conditions they had endured. 
There was already a fund in place for escaped prisoners of war 
which several of the escapees had benefited from. 


The journalist from the Mercury seemed to be enjoying himself 
more than anyone and reported on the entertainment in glowing 
terms. The diorama of the city of Liverpool was popular but 
most people eventually found their way to the “mermaid” who 
was sitting in a tank of water giving paranormal insights into 
the future and calling up disembodied spirits not always of 
a serious nature. The Lord Mayor, Mr Charles Mozley, was 
curious enough to ask for a “reading” which attracted quite an 
audience. 


There was something particularly British about upper-class 
people such as His Worship the Mayor putting themselves on 
public display to be laughed at by the public at large although 
the laughter turned to tears several months later when Barned’s 
Bank collapsed, taking many of Liverpool’s most prestigious 
businesses down with it: the Mozley family were the owners of 
the bank in Lord Street and were vilified for years afterwards. 
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Fort Lafayette, New York - Confederate prison yard. 


” 


The “mermaid’s” paranormal insights vied in popularity with 
several other wonders. Automatons were always a feature of 
Victorian entertainment and the singing bullfinch could be 
heard trilling around the hall from time to time but the “female 
Blondin” was the main attraction and at intervals danced her 
way across a high-wire to a sea of upturned faces (an automaton 
Pierrot balances precariously across the high wire each day in 
the Musee Grevin, in Paris, to this day and is always the star of 
the show). 


If things quietened down a little then the Willis organ, the 
largest in the country, boomed out, or Master Willie Pape, 
“a prodigy of musical talent who has played before Royalty” 
played the pianoforte in the background and for those who 
liked their entertainment of a more cultural nature then an 
Operetta Company featuring the American opera singers Mr 
and Mrs Henri Drayton, played in one of the adjoining rooms. 
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In keeping with Liverpool’s long tradition of comedy, Frank 
O’Toole entertained the crowds with a ready line in humour 
while Mr St Albyn, a tenor, sang at intervals. 


Prices were negotiable but a large doll’s house was priced at £70 
which was an astronomical sum in those days, while the model 
of Milan Cathedral made of pearl shell on the Alabama stall 
which had been shown at the Exhibition of 1862, was beyond 
the means of all but the wealthiest guest. Much of the material 
for sale seemed to be from the mansion houses of the wealthy 
patrons, with statuettes of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
elegant silver collections, decorative clocks and even a supply 
of game birds from a Scottish estate belonging to Charles Kuhn 
Prioleau. A model of the Alabama was on the Arkansas stall, 
with live rabbits donated from America, a wax magnolia and a 
model of a cotton flower in all its stages of development were 
on others. 


Sketch of early ferry across the Mersey 
- London Ilustrated News 
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Surprisingly, the most valuable item of all was not the gold or 
the jewellery; it was a tiny Shetland pony with a saddle-cloth of 
a Confederate flag hung over its flanks, donated by an Irishman 
from Limerick and raffled over and over again as each winner 
returned it to the sponsors. Occasionally, the coachman would 
trot the tiny pony around the hall, making a point of climbing up 
the stairs and into the Concert Hall. 


The raffles were held many times daily and at the end of the 
four days of the Bazaar had numbered an astonishing 600 in 
number. Each stall vied to take the most money and the raffles 
were a valuable source of income with articles ranging from 
Afghan blankets, gold watches, cigar cases, dolls, footstools, 
vases with goldfish to carved sculptures of bone or gutta-percha 
made by Southern prisoners of war and a pipe allegedly once 
owned by Robert E.Lee. The rings and brooches and carvings 
made by the Southern prisoners of war were admirable works 
of art in their own right and they went for prices far beyond 
their intrinsic worth. Somebody had even donated a tailless 
Manx cat which was described disparagingly as “a specimen 
of the animal creation, ugly enough and black enough to have 
convicted any old Lancashire woman of witchcraft, two or three 
centuries ago.” 


One item not for sale was held by the Vicomtesse de Dampierre 
and displayed on the Virginia stall. Itwas an elaborate, ornamental 
sword and scabbard made of the finest tempered steel, supplied 
by Webb and Bonelli of Bond Street and inscribed: “Presented 
to Major General Robert E.Lee from the Virginian stall of the 
Southern Bazaar at Liverpool, October 18th, 1864.” 


el 
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The Daily Post made the point that “Jt is impossible to say 
when the great Confederate leader will receive this splendid 
testimony of the ladies of Virginia, to his skill and valour as a 
soldier and to his worth as a man but we are sure that it is a gift 
which will be prized by that distinguished man.”’ 


This one sentence by a leading Liverpool newspaper gave some 
indication of the almost universal admiration for the qualities of 
the Confederate Generals — although the paper refrained from 
praising the Southern cause per se. It is doubtful that the sword 
ever reached Robert E.Lee and if by some chance it did so then 
it has since been lost to history. 


On the Kentucky stall, attended by Lady de Hoghton and 
Mrs G. W. Oliver, an elegant silver centre-piece was the focal 
point. Designed by Mrs Oliver herself, the ornate centre-piece 
represented the Southern States draped in a Confederate flag 
and crowned with 13 stars. The tripod base was a Palmetto tree 
supporting a glass dish meant for flower arrangements. 


Interior of 
St George 5 Hall. 
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Charity Begins At Home 


Everything Accounted For 


The money pouring into the coffers of the Southern Prisoners 
Relief Fund was written down in detail in every newspaper in 
the city. The air of triumphalism about the event was regularly 
supplemented with bulletins of the takings of each stall and items 
such as: Virginia £200, North Carolina £300, South Carolina 
£300, Georgia £200, Florida £100, Alabama £250, Mississippi 
£150, Louisiana £300, Texas, £150, Arkansas £100, Tennessee 
£200, Kentucky £150, Missouri £100. The takings at the stalls 
were then added to the takings at the door and the raffles and in 
that particular summary which was just one of many the total sum 
accrued to “the right goodly sum of £3,170.” 


WA HOK@S6 


Although the four days of the Grand Bazaar took centre-stage, the 
newspaper which delighted in printing these detailed housekeeping 
accounts was also duty bound to report on the other news around 
the country. Among the reported strikes of colliers in Staffordshire, 
a benefit night for Mrs Scarisbrick and advertisements for the 
Theatre Royal, Birkenhead and the “one and only Christys 
Minstrels” advertised without a hint of irony, there was a small 
report detailing the sum of money subscribed to The Training Ship 
For Seamen’s Children and Orphans. 


It was almost possible to visualise the writer of this advertisement 
licking his pencil in deep thought as he endeavoured to meticu- 
lously detail the sums of money donated by each man, according 
to his means. 


In the columns of the Daily Post for that day, the sums of money 
taken at the Grand Southern Bazaar and the money taken in the 
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whip-round for the Orphan children by the seamen are almost 
opposite one another and can hardly be missed. Any commentary on 
the vast gulf between the takings would be superfluous but it has to 
be said that the conclusion to be drawn is that the editor of the Daily 
Post was so enthralled by the distinguished guests to the city that he 
was totally oblivious to the suffering on his doorstep 


The Training Ship For Seamen’s 
Children And Orphans 


It is gratifying to find that this noble institution is receiving the support of those who can 
best appreciate its value. Captain Clint, who was the originator of the institution has 
received the following letter : - 


George's Landing- Stage, Oct 17, 1864 
To J. Clint esq 
Sir — We the undersigned masters, mates and seamen of the George’s and Woodside 
Landing stages beg most respectfully to hand you our small subscription in aid of the 
Mariner’s Orphan and Destitute Boys School and Training Ship, and we sincerely wish 
you every success in your great and good undertaking —— We remain Sir, yours 
obediently; 


George’s Landing Stage Woodside Landing Stage 
£Esd £sd 
R.Chaffers, master 10 0 J Allan, master 026 
J Roach, mate 020 H Sephton, mate 026 
H Tampler, 2" mate 0 2 0 J Morgan, 2™ mate 0 2 0 
W Sharpe, seaman 020 R Brunton, seaman 0 1 0 
J Fearon, seaman 010 JGraham, seaman 0 1 0 
C Gallagher, seaman 0 1 0 
T Doye, seaman 010 £090 
M Lyon, seaman 010 
J Green, seaman 010 


£1110 


We have no doubt that many will be induced by this exhibition of earnest feeling on the 
part of the men to contribute liberally to this beneficent undertaking. 


OA BOL AOS. 
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Captain John Clint had been instrumental in founding training 
ships on the Mersey — his first two ships, the Akbar and the 
Clarence were reformatory ships but with the financial aid of 
James Bibby who contributed the grand sum of £5000, Clint 
also set up training ships for orphans. The Conway was founded 
in 1859 and became a national institution — John Masefield 
was an ex-cadet and wrote its history in 1933 while some years 
previously in 1875, another cadet, Captain Webb, became the 
first man to swim the Channel. The Conway has no less than 
four ex-cadets who have won the Victoria Cross and Sir Arthur 
Rostron the Captain of the Carpathia 
which rescued the Titanic survivors 
was once a cadet. 


But the advertisement on the previous 
page, which is quite touching in its 
simplicity, almost certainly refers to 
the Indefatigable which was founded 
as a training ship in 1864, at virtually the 
same time as the Bazaar took place. The 
Indefatigable was an old naval frigate 
which had served in the Crimean War 
and remained in service until 1914, when 
it was replaced by a ship of the same 
name. 


The Conway 


Triumph and Disaster 


The committee members throughout the whole event had 
gone to great lengths to make it known to one and all that the 
Bazaar had been organized for altruistic reasons only and was 
an apolitical event. In the words of one enthusiastic committee- 
man the motive was “Jo minister to the bodily waste of men 
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who have been struck down amid the shock of contending 
armies and who have been laid prostrate while exhibiting the 
virtues of bravery and heroism. In such a work the most ardent 
Northerner could hardly refuse to join — not even Abe Lincoln 
himself.” It was an optimistic piece of rhetoric which may have 
rung grandly throughout the grandeur and acoustic excellence 
of St George’s Hall but fell on deaf ears in Washington and a 
President who was somewhat of an orator in his own right. 


Following the closure of the Bazaar, it was declared an 
outstanding success by all concerned and had collected the 
astonishing sum of £22,000 on behalf of the beleaguered South. 
Letters flew back and forth to The Times with various views on 
the subject and amid the general euphoria Lord Wharncliffe was 
appointed to pen a letter to Charles Francis Adams, the Northern 
Ambassador to Britain, formally requesting permission for 
an accredited agent to visit each military prison within the 
North, in order to distribute aid as paid for by the Bazaar. 
Lord Wharncliffe accompanied his letter with an impassioned 
plea on behalf of the suffering South pointing out that “You 
cannot view with indifference the suffering of American citizens 
whatever their State or opinions.”’ Adams was obliged to 
forward the letter to his superiors but not before reprimanding 
Lord Wharncliffe for his support of the South and on December 
the Sth, Wharncliffe received a reply headed; “Department of 
State. Washington, December the 5th, 1864.” 


Lord Wharncliffe had every reason to believe that his oratory 
on behalf of the South would lead to a successful conclusion. 
The reply from William Henry Seward, Secretary of State, 
quickly disillusioned that belief and left Lord Wharncliffe and 
the Southern supporters and indeed Great Britain itself in no 
doubt as to the repulsion that his government felt for anyone 
who supported the South. 
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Fort Lafayette 


Rarely has a government official written in such a caustic and 
acerbic manner and his letter was a body-blow to the aims of 
the committee, brooking no pleas or complaints or responses 
and going so far as to instruct Charles Francis Adams to take no 
further interest in the matter. Seward’s letter was unequivocal 
when it stated that “the so-called humanitarian motives of the 
Southern supporters was insidiously headed” and that much 
of the money had originated from the trafficking of arms and 
munitions to the South and the continuation of “the immoral 
and enervating slave labour.” In a final devastating broadside, 
Seward declared that the Civil War “had been promoted and 
protracted by British subjects” — thereby damning anyone and 
everyone who had had any involvement in American affairs. 


Lord Wharncliffe wrote a letter of complaint but he must 
have known by the tone of Seward’s letter that there was little 
point. Despite the disappointment of having carried out such a 
successful fund-raising event only to find that its aims had been 
thwarted, the Grand Southern Bazaar had been a resounding 
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success in other ways which were not apparent until looked at 
in retrospect. The coming together of North and South and the 
atmosphere of bonhomie throughout the event was a constant 
theme as reported in the newspapers and was perhaps symbolic 
of what would soon be happening in America. Both sides in 
the conflict were war-weary and the North would soon achieve 
its avowed aims of abolishing slavery and preventing Southern 
separatism. 


The real struggles were still to come and for the freed slaves 
would never really be resolved for a further century in the small 
civil war of the battles of the Civil Rights Movement. Still, it 
was a Start, and perhaps in some small way the Southern Bazaar 
presaged the coming together of North and South where it really 
mattered - in America. 
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The workings of the Bazaar were followed with keen interest and never 
more than in the Southern States of America where the event was covered 
extensively in the newspapers. One letter sent to the Daily Post told its own 
tale and was if nothing else, clear proof that sentimentality was not confined 
to Victorian poets. The odd signature is seemingly well known to the 
editors of the newspaper. 


To the Editor of the Daily Post 
Dear Sir --- Whether a fellah’s proclivities be Northern or Southern he must 
feel for the wounded soldier in the War Hospital. From an American paper I 
cut the following — if published now it might help to excite the sympathy of 
persons who cannot attend the Southern Bazaar. Unexpected pressure of 
business prevents me giving to it as much of my time as | intended but as a 
compromise I will pay for the insertion of these few lines daily until the 
Bazaar closes. Meanwhile, I remain yours Dear Sir, as usual .. 


Kelly The Butterman 


The War Hospital 
Narrow beds by one another 

White and low 

Through them softly as in church aisle 

Nurses go 
For the hot lips ice drops bringing 

Cold and clear 

Or white eye-lids closing for the bier 
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Strong men in a moment smitten 
Down from strength 
Brave men now in anguish praying 
Death at length 
Burns the night-lamp where the watchers 

By the bed 

Write for many a waiting loved one 
"He is dead" 


# 


One lied there in utter weakness 
Shattered, faint 
But his brow bears calm, befitting 
Martyred Saint 
And although the lips may quiver 
They can smile 
As he says “This will be over in a while” 
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As the old Crusaders weeping in delight 
Knelt when Zion’s Holy City 
Rose in sight 
So I fling aside my weapon 
From the din 
To the quietness of heaven 
Entering in 


Standing in the solemn shadow 
Of God’s hand 
Love of glory fading from me 
Love of land 
I thank God that he has let me 


Strike one blow 
For his deeply suffering people 
Ere I go 


ae Sk 


White and whiter grows the glory 
On his brow 
Does he see the towers of Zion 
Rising now 
Stands the doctor, weary, hurried 
By his bed 
Here is room for one more wounded 
"He is dead" 


EE Si is SS 
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Chapter 2: 


Northen Saub 


It was beyond mere coincidence that Liverpool and not London 
was chosen for the Grand Southern Bazaar; from the very 
beginning, Liverpool in its traditional perverse manner, had come 
out strongly in favour of the Confederacy. Much of the stance 
taken by many Liverpudlians was influenced by the decline in 
trade of cotton to the port but there was more to it than that — the 
ordinary: citizens of the town had no voice in the matter but those 
ey] who did were invariably wealthy members of 
the merchant classes who had a vested interest 
] in the fortunes of the Southern economy. 
. Paradoxically, the satellite cotton towns such 
as Burnley, Manchester, Blackburn, Oldham 
4 et al which suffered more than most from 
# the Northern blockade of Southern ports 
were influenced to support the North against 
m1 Slavery by leaders of the embryonic Trade 
4 Union. The fact that the Lancashire cotton 
workers identified strongly with the slaves 
said a great deal about the working conditions 
in the cotton mills where disease, death and 
discomfort went hand in hand with pitiful 
E) wages. 


# Following a meeting in Manchester Free 
Trade Hall on the 31** December, 1862, the 
members resolved to uphold the North in 
its fight against slavery and penned a letter 
of support to Abraham Lincoln — with an 
extract as follows; “...the vast progress 
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which you have made in the short space of twenty months fills 
us with hope that every stain on your freedom will shortly be 
removed, and that the erasure of that foul blot on civilisation 
and Christianity — chattel slavery — during your presidency, will 
cause the name of Abraham Lincoln to be honoured and revered 
by posterity. We are certain that such a glorious consummation 
will cement Great Britain and the United States in close and 
enduring regards.” 


Lincoln was moved to respond in kind and in his letter he 
called the cotton workers ordeal “an instance of sublime 
Christian heroism which has not been surpassed in any age or 
in any country.” Extracts from both letters are carved on the 
plinth of the Lincoln statue in Lincoln Square, Manchester, 
sculpted by George Gray Barnard. 


A painting of the Swainson Birley cotton mill in 1834 illustrates 
clearly the beginnings of the imposition of the factories upon the 
countryside. The Northern blockade of Confederate ports had a 
devastating effect upon production at the time but in retrospect was 
just a small hiatus in the continuing process of the industrialisation 
of the North of England. 
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It was undoubtedly the stance of the cotton workers which 
prompted the Northern government to send material aid to 
the cotton towns and the George Griswold, the Hope and the 
Achilles were among a number of ships which unloaded their 
cargo at Liverpool docks; there is a barrel off the George 
Griswold on display in Rochdale Museum. 


While it has become somewhat of a cliché, the romantic 
novelist’s stock-in-trade of the mill-owner ruthlessly exploiting 
a downtrodden workforce was not a million miles away from the 
truth in many cases and even more enlightened owners such as 
John Bright were unacceptable by today’s standards. Most of the 
women working in the factories chose to do so as an alternative to 
a life in service in the mansions of the day — a choice which spoke 
volumes about the life of a household domestic. 


The working day began at 5 am and ended at 7 pm with a break 
of half an hour for breakfast at 8 am and an hour for dinner at 
12 o’clock. Working conditions within the cotton mills were hot 
and noisy with cotton dust permeating everywhere including 
lungs and clothing - industrial diseases were rife, mostly 
affecting the chest, eyes and stomach. 


Children were particularly at risk in many factories and 
although their conditions were gradually improved with each 
passing Factory Act it was as late as 1870 before Gladstone’s 
Education Act precluded children from work until they were 
over 14 years of age. 


Prior to that time, throughout most of the Victorian era, children 
were exploited from as young as the age of 5 and employers 
often took in orphaned children who carried out the most menial 
tasks in dangerous conditions. Accidents were not uncommon 
and any form of compensation was virtually unheard of. Thrown 
out of work during the Northern blockade, workers were reliant 
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on (but resentful of) Poor Law relief, donations made from 
affluent sympathisers outside of Lancashire, the pawnshop and 
in extreme cases, some resorted to begging. Given the harsh 
conditions that prevailed, it was little wonder that during the 
cotton famine, Lancashire workers in general allied themselves 
with the Northern Government. Karl Marx stated as much in the 
New York Daily Tribune, October 14, 1861: 


“As long as the English cotton manufacturers depended on 
slave-grown cotton, it could truthfully be asserted that they 
rested on a twofold slavery, the indirect slavery of the white 
man in England and the direct slavery of the black men on the 
other side of the Atlantic. ” 


Eyre Crowe’s painting “The Dinner-Hour” at Victoria Mill in 
Wigan, shows a deceptively healthy looking group of women 
cotton workers. Closer inspection reveals barefooted women 
and clean, functional work-clothes. The painting is more of a 
homage to factory girls, illustrating their resilience and innate 
happiness and contrasts sharply with life in the mills which 
loom ominously in the background. (Manchester Art Gallery). 
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A Scottish Soldier 


Most tourists to Edinburgh feel an 
obligation to scale the precipitous slopes 
of Calton Hill to see the old observatory, 
the cannon, the Nelson Monument, the 
half-built follies and the panoramic 2 
view of the city. Most of them pass by , 
the old Calton Hill cemetery at the base 
of the hill with never a second glance — 
the forbidding walls and the oft-locked 
gates are hardly welcoming but as a memorial place to Scottish 
history Calton cemetery is a fascinating place. Built in 1718, 
the cemetery is the last resting place of the great and the good 
of Edinburgh; architects, merchants, painters and poets can all 
be found within its walls. The most impressive monument is a 
rotunda built by Robert Adam, honouring one of Edinburgh’s 
most famous sons, the philosopher David Hume — not quite so 
impressive but far more startling is a statue of Abraham Lincoln, 
as seemingly incongruous as it is exceptional in its quality. And 
yet, although the monument appears to be totally out of place 
in this ancient and venerable home to Scottish heritage, further 
investigation reveals that it is in fact entirely in keeping with its 
surrounds. 


The statue was sculpted by George E. Bissell (1839 — 1920) 
an American citizen who had himself served in the Union 
army during the American Civil War and was a gift from 
America to Scotland in gratitude for the number of Scots who 
had served the Union cause during the Civil War. Most of the 
money for the statue was raised by public subscription from 
Scottish-Americans with Andrew Carnegie foremost among 
the contributors and instigated by the American Consul Wallace 
Bruce. 
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The origins of the statue date back to the time when the Consul 
was approached by a Scottish lady, Mrs McEwan, fallen on hard 
times, asking for a pension for her husband who had served the 
Union during the Civil War. There were no such arrangements 
in place and Consul Bruce was helpless to intervene on the 
lady’s behalf. Mrs McEwan eventually died and was buried 
in a pauper’s grave but the situation had lit a fire within the 
soul of the Consul and it was his tenacity in fund-raising and 
persuading the Edinburgh authorities to grant a piece of land 
within the cemetery for fallen Scottish soldiers in the Civil War 
which eventually brought about the memorial and the portion 
of burial ground. 


It has to be said that as moved as he was by Mrs McEwan’s plight, 
Consul Bruce was also inspired to have a statue of Abraham 
Lincoln in Edinburgh and on 21* August, 1893, his work came 
to fruition when his daughter, dressed as Columbia, unveiled 
the monument. The ceremony had caught the imagination of the 
Edinburgh public and Waterloo Place was overflowing while 
entrance to the cemetery was by ticket only. It is a scene which 
requires a great stretch of the imagination today as the sombre 
burial ground is rarely visited. 


Thistles and cotton plants decorate the base of the statue as well 
as the flags of The United States and Great Britain, with the 
inscription 


"Suffrage Union Education Emancipation 
George E. Bissell SCT. 1893". 


It is a measure of how times and attitudes have changed that 
although the bronze figure of a slave reaching up in silent 
appeal to a god-like Lincoln may have been unremarkable 
in late Victorian times, African-Americans today would be 
unimpressed at such a tableau. 
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A Formidable Alliance 


Long before James Dunwoody Bulloch stepped off the 
gangplank of the Montreal on June 3", 1861, the offices of 
Fraser, Trenholm and Co. located at Rumford Place, had been 
operating as a Confederate bank under the managerial direction 
of Charles Kuhn Prioleau. The office of Treasurer for the Grand 
Southern Bazaar may well have been a challenging undertaking 
for anyone else, but for a man who handled millions in 
Confederate money, the task was child’s play. 


When James Dunwoody Bulloch and Charles Kuhn Prioleau 
met, they immediately formed a partnership which was at the 
heart of every Southern ship which left the Mersey during the 
American Civil War years. With Bulloch using his expertise as 
the Ship Procurement Officer and Prioleau acting as Treasurer, 
the pair formed a formidable alliance which kept the Liverpool 
shipyards on both 
sides of the river, 
busy throughout the | 
war. 
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The unusual painting on the previous page is credited to William 
Gawin Herdman looking towards St Nicholas Church. James 
Dunwoody Bulloch had an office within the Rumford Place 
complex and a mere 400 yards away Thomas Haines Dudley, 
American Consul and spymaster, had his office in the Tower 
Buildings, Water Street. The building can be seen to the right of 
the Church and replaced the old Liverpool Tower, demolished 
in 1819. The Tower buildings in the painting were in their turn 
replaced by the present-day Tower Buildings in 22 Water Street. 
The sketch below is also by Herdman and is a retrospective 
view of the tower as it was in the 1700s. 


James Dunwoody Bulloch received his orders from Stephen 
Russell Mallory, the Confederate Secretary of the Navy, 
whose vision was to eventually supply the fleet with ironclads. 
Mallory’s faith in the ironclads was possibly influenced by the 
success of the CSS Virginia, a Confederate ironclad which had 
effectively destroyed the wooden sloop USS Cumberland and 
the frigate USS Congress in March, 1862, killing over 260 
men and wounding over another 100. The Virginia’s triumph 
was tempered by a battle with the Northern ironclad, the USS 
Monitor at the battle of Hampton Roads, in which neither 
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ship could claim victory. The Monitor finally withdrew after 
presidential orders were given that the ship should not be lost 
under any circumstances and the South claimed a strategic 
victory. 


The above sketch illustrates the battle between the Northern 
ironclad USS Monitor and the CSS Virginia on March 9" 1862, 
at Hampton Roads, Virginia, and was the first battle in history 
between the armoured ships - the CSS Virginia was built from 
the hulk of the CSS Merrimac and the two names are often 
interchangeable. 


Winston Churchill wrote in his History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples; 


“The combat of the Merrimac (Virginia) and Monitor made the 


greatest change in sea-fighting since cannon fired by gunpowder 
had been mounted on ships.” 
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Stephen Mallory had come to that conclusion long before 
Churchill wrote it down and retained his faith in the Wellsian 
machines throughout the war. 


Despite the formidable Dahlgren, smooth-bore cannon, neither 
ship could do more than dent the armour plating of the other 
and like two knights of old, the two ironclads lumbered around 
in the water, both of them cumbersome and unwieldy and 
distinctly otherworldly. 


Although in any war, there 
is always a frenzied race to 
produce superior weapons, 
which inevitably accelerates 
the evolutionary process of 
engineering and armaments, 
the ironclads did not come 
about as a result of the 
American Civil War. The 
French had produced their 
own version in 1860 and 
in the same year the British 
had built HMS Warrior, a 
formidable fighting ship 
which presaged the modern 
battleships. The design of Warrior and the American ironclads 
was entirely different and the sleek lines of the British ship are 
in complete contrast to the lumbering turtlebacks of the Civil 
War but the key factor was that, although at times they produced 
some bizarre hybrids, the world was turning away from the 
vulnerability of traditional wooden warships. Warrior painted 
here by marine artist John Wigston was, in its day, the greatest 
warship afloat. 
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Mallory was pragmatic enough to realize that his dream of 
Confederate ironclads needed to be shelved for the time being 
and his first imperative was to supply the Confederate navy 
with commerce raiders which would counter the blockade of 
Southern ports. The South could never supply enough ships 
to challenge the Northern blockade of Southern ports but the 
commerce raiders could strike back in other ways; operating 
across the oceans, the commerce raiders used hit-and-run 
tactics to search out and destroy Northern merchant ships — a 
task which they carried out supremely well. 


The Florida 


The first ship that Bulloch commissioned was the Florida, 
built in the shipyard of William Cowley Miller, to Bulloch’s 
specifications. The Florida had a chequered career as a 
commerce raider, with her first Captain, John Newland Maffitt 
taking command of his ship on the 13" May, 1862. 


The Wachusett cutting out the Florida 
- Bahia, Brazil, October, 1864 
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After a difficult beginning, the Florida went on to become an 
effective raider of Yankee merchant ships, destroying well over 
50 before she met with disaster on the 24" October, 1864, and 
was captured by a Northern warship in Brazil. 


The taking of the Florida by the Northern warship Wachusett 
was in flagrant violation of international agreements and brought 
about a flurry of letters between the Brazilian government and 
world-wide condemnation which was largely ignored. 


Unaffected by the diplomatic storm, the Wachusett escorted 
the Florida into custody in Virginia where she came to an 
ignominious end, sinking in suspicious circumstances while at 
anchor. 


The Alabama 


Just two months after the launch of the Florida, the Alabama 
left Laird’s shipyard incognito and sailed for the Azores where 
on the 24" August, 1862, Captain Raphael Semmes ordered the 
Confederate flag raised and the Alabama began its career of 
wreaking havoc among Yankee merchantmen. The Alabama’ 
two year career made her infamous across the seven seas and 
the newspapers followed her every move as best that they could 
as the raider sailed the Atlantic, the coast of Mexico and the 
seas of Asia. 


Several times the Alabama had eluded pursuit by Northern 
warships before she finally met her fate in the English Channel, 
six miles out of Cherbourg, sunk by the U.S.S. Kearsarge in an 
epic sea-battle reminiscent of the days when wars of attrition 
were waged with broadsides from heavy cannon. 
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The sinking of the Alabama - painting by Louis Le Breton 


Beside the constant stream of blockade-runners leaving the 
Mersey, bound for Nassau and the Southern ports, James 
Dunwoody Bulloch commissioned two ironclads from Laird’s 
shipyard and purchased a ship called the Sea King in London. 
The Alabama was considered to have been so effective in 
destroying Northern commerce that Bulloch was ordered to find 
a replacement. 


The Shenandoah 


Amidst the greatest of secrecy involving Richard Wright, 
the father-in-law of Charles Kuhn Prioleau, the Sea King 
was purchased in London, in order to take the place of the 
Alabama; the Northern government put a brave face on it but 
the renowned Confederate commerce raider had almost single- 
handedly destroyed a larger part of their merchant shipping 
fleet and caused a great deal of damage to the Northern cause. 
The Alabama had already entered into legend and now the 
Confederacy wanted another talisman; the Sea King was to 
carve her own name in the annals of the Confederate navy under 
the name that she is better known as — the C.S.S. Shenandoah. 
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When the Sea King left London and sailed 
out into the Atlantic and the news reached 
Liverpool, a group of officers and men 
gathered at Liverpool’s Albert Dock 
and boarded a ship called the Laurel. 
A measure of the rumours and counter- 
rumours flying around at that time was the 
belief by Northern spies in Liverpool that 
Raphael Semmes was among them and was ¥ 
to be the Captain of the Sea King. 


mat Captain J Tredell 
The Sea King and the Laurel finally liaised at ua lof the ea 


a remote island off Madeira where the ship Shewandoak 
was fitted out for her forthcoming duties, 

officers and crew gathered together and the Confederate flag 
raised. 


In the same month that the Southern Bazaar took place, 
the Shenandoah began her career as a commerce — raider in 
October, 1864, under the command of Captain James Iredell 
Waddell CSN. 


Following the instructions laid down by James Dunwoody 
Bulloch, the Shenandoah’ orders were to “seek out and utterly 
destroy” the Northern whaling fleets of New England. 


The Shenandoah was never a happy ship — there were too many 
personality clashes aboard ship for that - but she was above all 
else supremely effective in her allotted task and savaged the 
helpless whaling ships like a fox in a henhouse. The Acting 
Master of the ship was Irvine S. Bulloch, the half-brother of James 
Dunwoody Bulloch and the sailmaker was Warrant Officer 
Henry William Alcott, whose former home is still standing, in 
the shadow of Anfield football ground. Alcott had been aboard 
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the Alabama for the 
whole of the voyage and 
was mentioned for his 
courage in the final fight 
against the Kearsarge 
while Irvine Bulloch was 
reputed to have fired the 
final shot before taking 
leave of the Alabama. 


The Shenandoah chasing the Jireh Swift The Arctic Ocean and the 

coastal waters off Alaska 

were the Shenandoah’ icy hunting grounds and in her short 

career she sank 38 whalers and captured over 1,000 prisoners, 

completely ruining the Northern shipping fleets for years 
afterwards. 


Six months after the Southern Bazaar was held, the Civil War 
ground to its inevitable conclusion when General Robert E. 
Lee surrendered his army on April 9" 1865 at Appomattox 
Court House. Blissfully ignorant of the ending of the war, 
Captain Waddell of the Shenandoah was still gleefully burning 
Yankee whalers and would continue to do so for months after 
the war ended; her final victims were destroyed as late as 
June 28", 1865 with Captain Waddell still believing that he 
was carrying out sterling work on behalf of the Confederacy. 


Whaling ships had become in short supply when Captain 
Waddell sailed the Shenandoah down the coast of Mexico 
where they overhauled what the crew thought was yet 
another victim. The captured ship was an English ship, the 
Barracouta, whose Captain relayed the news that the Civil 
war had been over for months. This was a devastating blow 
for the officers and crew of the Shenandoah as it made their 
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final captures illegal and effectively branded them all as pirates. 
After a great deal of squabbling about what should be done 
and where the ship should head for, it was decided that they 
should sail for Liverpool and after several misadventures 
with American ships on November 6", 1865, the Shenandoah 
anchored in the Mersey, astern of the British ship-of-the-line 
Donegal. 


Captain James A. Paynter boarded the 
ship and accepted her surrender from 
Captain Waddell. The Confederate 
flag was lowered for the very last 
, time and the final act in the saga of 
} the Confederate Navy ended where 
it had all begun, on the banks of the 
| river Mersey. 


‘ A contemporary cartoon shows a 
bearded Captain Waddell in the 
guise of Rip Van Winkle asking the 
Liverpool pilot officer how long the 
war has been over. 


THE OLD AIP OF THE SHEMANDOAN. 


The Ironclads 


The CSS Virginia never fought again after the historic battle 
with the Monitor and her fate came about not due to a sea 
battle but with events that were happening on land. On the 
10" May, 1862, Union troops advanced as far as Norfolk, 
leaving the Virginia without a home port. Essentially a river 
cruiser, the ironclad was unable to take to the sea and was 
subsequently ordered to be blown up in order to evade capture. 
The Monitor, which was little more than an armoured raft, also 
came to an ignominious end when being towed a short way out 
to sea, she suddenly sank without trace. 
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The union ironclads were a source of envy for Stephen R. 
Mallory whose own fleet of ironclads made in Southern 
shipyards, usually from converted warships, came too little and 
too late. There was never any to compete with the USS Galena, 
built in 1862, but time after time, the armoured ironclads on both 
sides often came to grief due to their many inadequacies. The 
USS Galena which had sailed to meet the Virginia at Hampton 
Roads was found to be vulnerable to Confederate shells and was 
eventually converted to a conventional unarmoured warship. 


The deck of the USS Galena ironclad showing 
the Dahlgren cannon each side. 


But Mallory was not easily deflected from his course and in 
1863, Bulloch was given orders to commission two Confederate 
ironclads which came to be known as the Laird Rams. The two 
ships were built in the utmost secrecy in Birkenhead and under 
the pretext that they were being built for the Khedive of Egypt 
were given the names E/ Tousson and El Munassir. 
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The ships built in the shipyards of John Laird were far superior 
to any of the Confederate ironclads; their armour plating 
was impervious to the heaviest shells, their armaments were 
formidable and they had the unique ability to sail across the 
Atlantic. There is little doubt that they would have caused a 
great deal of damage to the ships of the Northern blockade, 
although it is doubtful that they could have realised Mallory’s 
objective which was to lift the blockade altogether. 


The above picture shows the Majestic in the distance watching 
over the ironclad El Tousson. The ram at the prow of the 
ironclad can be seen clearly and is little different to a Greek 
trireme, circa 300 B.C. (Sketch from Harpers Weekly). 


The Laird Rams were a cause célébre between the British and 
American governments and there was at one stage the real 
possibility that the two ships could trigger war between the 
two nations. A last minute intervention by Lord John Russell 
after a veiled warning by Charles Francis Adams, the Northern 
ambassador, finally caused the two Rams to be impounded. 
On October 27", 1863, the HMS Majestic was stationed in the 
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Mersey to prevent the two Rams from sailing. They eventually 
ended as part of the Royal naval fleet renamed Scorpion and 
Wivern. 


James Dunwoody Bulloch was bitterly disappointed by the 
loss of the two ironclads, particularly since they were so close 
to leaving the Mersey, but he never gave up his mission and 
eventually turned to French shipyards to supply the ironclads. 
The French shipyards were only too happy to fulfil the lucrative 
contracts but the political situation deteriorated in much the 
same way as it had over the Laird Rams and the ships were 
never delivered into the hands of the Confederacy. 


The tenacity of Bulloch knew no bounds and he did finally 
purchase an ironclad for the Southern navy. Named the CSS 
Stonewall, the ship sailed fully manned from Denmark but by 
the time it had reached Southern waters the war had drawn to 
an end. 


The CSS Stonewall also had a formidable ram at the prow. 
Photograph — 1865. 
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Crossed Swords 


John Bright (1811 — 1889) 


John Bright is as respected in his hometown of 
Rochdale as William Roscoe is in Liverpool. 
The very model of a Victorian industrialist, 
_ Bright was elected M.P. for Durham in 1843 
where he campaigned vigorously for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, accompanied by his 
equally driven friend, Richard Cobden. The 
Irish Famine of the 1840s was instrumental in 
Sketch of John Bright the government’s reconsideration of the Corn 
from London Laws and Sir Robert Peel eventually gave in 
Illustrated News tg the constant demands for repeal, making 
Cobden and Bright heroic figures among the 
working classes. 


John Bright was the son of a Quaker cotton manufacturer and he 
joined a family business which wasas benevolent to itsemployees 
as it was possible to be in the Northern cotton factories in the 
Victorian era. However, his Quaker upbringing had engendered 
some strange anomalies into his basically humanitarian nature 
and the Quaker tenets of self-help and independence caused him 
to oppose trade unionism, factory legislation and social reform; 
Bright’s upbringing among Quakers within a stern Victorian 
society and his subsequent political stances made him an odd 
mixture of characteristics which fashioned his personality into 
what could be described as a “philanthropic disciplinarian.” 
As he grew older, these characteristics became even more 
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pronounced and he became the epitome of the patriarchal, 
domineering Victorian industrialist but one whose better nature 
came to the fore more often than not. 


His Quaker upbringing was again at work when Bright 
denounced the Crimean War (1854) which was immensely 
popular in an England at the zenith of its Jingoistic imperialism; 
his refusal to follow the party line caused him to suffer a nervous 
breakdown when he was accused of treason. His reservations 
were eventually to be proved correct when the martial spirit of 
the nation slowly succumbed, along with many of the soldiers, 
to the freezing winters of the Crimea and the disease and death 
that went with it. But there remained many who would always 
denigrate Bright for his reputation as a dove among the flocks of 
hawks that swooped over Victorian Great Britain. 


Manchester and Salford Provident Society distributing goods to 
beleaguered cotton workers - London Illustrated News 1862. 
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At the outbreak of the American Civil War (1861), Bright’s 
duality of beliefs once again influenced his politics and again 
he became one of a minority opposing the aristocracy that in 
general supported the South. The Quakers had always opposed 
slavery and were the inspiration behind Granville Sharp, 
Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce’s campaigns — as 
such, Bright’s affiliations to the North were always going to be a 
foregone conclusion. As an industrialist whose trade depended 
on cotton, Bright had as much right as anyone to be aggrieved 
at the blockade of Southern ports but as a Quaker, his ingrained 
hatred of slavery forced him to support the North, despite the 
damage that it did to his own factories and industrial output. 
In speech after speech, Bright denounced the Confederate 
government and passionately supported Abraham Lincoln, 
but once again his Quaker background came to the surface in 
opposing any suggestions that Great Britain should send troops 
to support the North. 


Manchester and Salford Provident Society distributing goods to 


beleaguered cotton workers - London Illustrated News 1862. 
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Despite his convoluted form of philanthropy and “tough love” 
empathy towards the working classes, Bright was revered by 
his employees, whose harsh working conditions welcomed 
even the slightest improvement. His oratory on behalf of the 
Northern government and its avowed aim to abolish slavery, 
became famous on both sides of the Atlantic and he was well 
known in America as a friend of the Federal Government. 


As an archetypal Victorian 
Parliamentarian and industrialist 
_ | Bright was not immune to the 
| diseases that stalked the land in 
Victorian times. The common 
‘| diseases which have been all but 
il , | eradicated in this day and age 
eon ice, f : 
pn tl Hil TN Lt lle _ §| made no concession whatsoever 
Leone ae » 9] to wealth or status and John 


1000 tk Wh mi *.+| Bright was tragically affected at 


J the height of his career in a place 
where illness would be least 
| expected. 


It was his habit to spend as much 
The Tudor cotton mill time as he could in Llandudno 
Ashton-under Lyne with his family and on a visit to 
St Tudno’s graveyard in 1864, 
Bright’s five year old son exclaimed that when he died he wanted 
to be buried there. One week later, tragically, his childish wish 
was granted when he was struck down by the dreaded Scarlet 
Fever. Bright and his wife continued to visit the Welsh town 
each year until his own death, 25 years later. John Bright’s 
name is still remembered in the town and even as late as 2004, 
the John Bright school was named in his honour, followed by 
the John Bright Leisure Centre in 2010. 
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There is a bust of John Bright, standing 
adjacent to another of Richard Cobden, 
framed by a background of some 
outstanding examples of stained glass 
windows, at the head of the main 
staircase within the Gothic splendour of 
Rochdale Town Hall. Across the road, 
in the park is a full size figure of Bright 
standing on a plinth and there is another 
very similar, outside Manchester Town 
s| Hall. In paintings of Abraham Lincoln 
within the White House, at certain 
angles, an oil-painting of John Bright 
is conspicuous in the background. And 
in Rochdale Museum there is a display 
devoted to John Bright and the age in 
which he lived. 


A bust of John Bright in 
Rochdale Town Hall 


Out of the Attic 


It may be an odd thing to say, but as neat and as admirable 
as the Rochdale Museum displays may be, the storeroom and 
repository of all the things which are not on show is far more 
fascinating. The warehouse, several miles away, is in complete 
contrast to the museum proper, with no attention given to those 
methodical and slightly aseptic displays which are common to 
all museums these days and as a huge jumble of bric-a-brac, 
loosely gathered together into paintings, sculptures, furniture 
and metal, “Rochdale’s attic” would be an apt description; Miss 
Havisham would have been quite at home here. 


A massive piece of furniture standing slightly askew can 
hardly be missed, if for no other reason than its monolithic 
proportions. Part bookcase, part display case and part desk, if 
this leviathan among Welsh-dressers was labelled as an artefact 
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from Brobdingnag, there are few who would argue differently. 
But it was in fact, once owned by John Bright and how they 
ever moved it here is an engineering feat known only to the 
custodians of this weird and wonderful warehouse. 


In another corner are the marble busts of the great and the good 
of Victorian England, staring outwards in that austere manner 
which was then considered de rigueur — one or two of them 
sunk into such obscurity that they still defy identification. 
Within the confines of a huge packing-case are oil paintings yet 
to be classified, worthless or priceless yet to be ascertained, and 
alongside them in a glass case is the tattered remnant of a Trade 
Union banner, once carried proudly at Peterloo in 1819. 


Overlooking the whole fascinating conglomeration of curiosities 
and would-be objets d’art is a marble statue of a nude woman 
in the classical Greek style, reclining regally upon a massive 
marble plinth of almost head height. The sculpture is as yet un- 
catalogued and for all that anyone knows could be a priceless 
Canova or a long-lost Gibson — but whoever the sculptor was, 
if the dust was ever blown away, the figure would grace any 
art gallery. In the pantheon of Greek gods and goddesses many 
were destined for various fates — Andromeda was chained 
to a rock, Danae locked in a tower, Persephone abducted by 
Hades into the underworld; the goddess of Rochdale’s destiny 

is to languish among the cobwebs, in the gloom of a 
repository in the back of nowhere, awaiting a 
Perseus who never arrives. 


There is another treasure hidden within this 
cathedral of clutter and in common with so 
many of the other objects it defies definitive 

classification; it purports to be a sword 
owned by Raphael Semmes, the Captain of the 
Confederate raider, the infamous Alabama. 


Raphael Semmes 
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No story about Rochdale would be complete without a mention 
of Gracie Fields and this one is no exception — involving an 
incident which brought together in a surreal episode, the sword 
of a Confederate Captain and the patron saint of Northern 
factory girls. 


The Sinking of the Alabama 


The Alabama sailed out of John Laird’s 
shipyard in July, 1862, and embarked upon 
a two year wrecking spree among Northern 
shipping that embarrassed the Federal 
government and emptied the oceans of 
merchant ships. Northern warships had long 
searched for the elusive Alabama but her 
ability to sail for months without refuelling 
and her refusal to stay in one place for long, 
combined with a sprinkling of luck, ensured 
that the Confederate raider remained out of 


A merchant Captain watches 
anxiously through a 
telescope for a sighting 

of the Alabama danger. 


- Harpers Weekly. 
For all of the two years that she had been 


afloat, the Alabama had stuck to a tried and tested formula of 
taking on fuel and supplies in remote ports and moving quickly 
from place to place. The resulting harvest of over 60 ships, 
burned or bonded in a ruthless and remorseless cull of Yankee 
merchant ships fully justified her Captain’s policy of driving 
his ship and crew to the limits. But after two years at sea, those 
limits had been reached and the Alabama was no more than a 
shadow of the gleaming new ship that Captain Raphael Semmes 
had taken charge of two years previously; her copper hull was 
worn, her powder was damp and her timbers were literally 
coming apart at the seams. The officers and men were as worn 
and weary as the ship and after two years of a policy of search 
and destroy which had been supremely successful, they were 
now paying the penalty in utter exhaustion 
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In the month of June, 1864, it was a weary crew and ship which 
limped into Cherbourg harbour for rest and recuperation for the 
men and a major overhaul for the Alabama. 


The Alabama’s infamy across the world was legendary by 
this time and it was out of the question for her to remain 
incognito for long and as she had done so many times before, 
leaving port before being seen. Her nemesis, the Northern 
warship, Kearsarge, had been following the Alabama for 
months, criss-crossing seaways with the Alabama always 
just out of reach — but Captain John Ancrum Winslow of the 
Kearsarge had at last caught up with his prey where she was 
most vulnerable. 


The Kearsarge began a blockade of her own as she waited 
outside Cherbourg harbour for the Alabama to emerge and it 
was just a matter of time before the two ships came together and 
brought the impasse to a conclusion. 
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On a famous day on the 19" of June, 1864, the Alabama sailed out 
of Cherbourg harbour to do battle with the Kearsarge in a duel 
which recalled the sea battles of yesteryear and wars of attrition 
where roaring broadsides from bucking cannon decided the results 
of combat. Although her crew fought valiantly, the Alabama was 
no match for the Kearsarge and the heavier Dahlgren cannon of 
the Northern warship took a heavy toll on the Confederate ship 
and crew. The cannon of the Alabama roared defiance to the last, 
but when the ship began to list, Semmes had no choice but to bow 
to the inevitable and give the order to abandon ship and as the 
officers and crew took to the cold waters of the English Channel, 
the Alabama slowly sank to the bottom. 


Nine men had been killed and twenty wounded, manning the 
guns of the Alabama, but the greater toll was the twelve men 
who drowned while awaiting rescue. Raphael Semmes would 
also have drowned but for the faithful Lieutenant Kell keeping 
him afloat until help came. Before Semmes had began to 
succumb to the freezing waters of the Channel, his one last act 
of defiance had been to hurl his sword into 
the sea, so that it could never be claimed as a 
trophy of war. 


David Herbert Llewellyn, the assistant 
ship’s surgeon was not so lucky as many 
of the other officers; he had stayed aboard 
ship until the last minute to tend to the sick 
and wounded. As the last two serviceable 
t boats were lowered, packed with wounded 

David Herbert Llewellyn- seamen, Llewellyn was urged to join them, 
Illustrated London News but he refused to enter the boats, as it was 
sketch from a picture taken later reported “at the expense of wounded 
in Cherbourg the day men.” Llewellyn had told nobody that he was 
before the battle between ynable to swimand he subsequently drowned, 


the Alabama and the faithful to the last to his vows as a doctor. 
Kearsarge 
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David Herbert Llewellyn was the son of the Vicar of Easton 
Parish Church in Wiltshire and had studied at the old Charing 
Cross Hospital where he earned silver medals for chemistry and 
surgery. He had been aboard the Alabama right from the very 
beginning. 


His old friends and colleagues at Charing Cross Hospital placed 
a plaque and a bust to his memory in the courtyard of the old 
hospital and there was a plaque placed on the wall of Easton 
Parish Church. 


The Old Curiosity Shop 


The American Civil War and the Alabama had long passed into 
history when Mr Alford Robinson, a professional entertainer, 
was searching for a sword as part of his act, during the early 
years of 1930. He found what he wanted in a down-at-heel 
antique shop in Bradford. It was only when he got the sword 
home, and examined it at greater length, that Mr Robinson 
realized that his purchase may have had more value than 
previously realized and was possibly worthy of a far greater 
role than a staged swordfight. The sword and scabbard were 
slightly worn but the hilt of the sword was quite ornate while 
the blade was inscribed on one side with the name “Captain 
Raphael Semmes” and on the other “Steamer Alabama CSN .” 


In 1938, Rochdale’s Lancashire Lass, Gracie Fields was at the 
summit of her career and in November of that year was invited 
to tour Blackpool lights as the climax of a concert for 100 
disabled servicemen. Alford Robinson was himself a disabled 
ex-serviceman and on the same evening, he formally presented 
Gracie, who he admired a great deal, with the historic sword. 
The sword hung in Gracie Fields’ home in Brighton for some 
years and was in her possession until 1989 when it was given to 
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Rochdale Museum where it has resided ever since and brought 
out for display purposes every so often. 


The sword once owned 
by Gracie Fields. 


It would be tempting to take things at face value and romanticize 
about the sword being “worn by Captain Raphael Semmes 
aboard the Alabama” as the Evening Chronicle did in 1938, 
but nothing is known about the sword prior to its sojourn in the 
antique shop and it is on record that Raphael Semmes famously 
threw his sword into the English Channel. Attempts to trace 
the makers have come to nought and there are serious doubts 
as to whether Semmes ever saw the weapon. The likelihood is 
that the sword was made for a Civil War enthusiast as a piece 
of memorabilia but as pleasant as it may be to contemplate, 
it is highly unlikely to have ever been in the possession of 
Raphael Semmes. There is however, a lingering thought that 
the sword has at least some credibility as a true artefact of 
the Civil War at sea; the makers of the sword were the firm of 
William Waldscheid/Solingen, respected sword-makers during 
the American Civil War, now unfortunately defunct, and they 
were unlikely to have fashioned such a decorative weapon for 
no reason whatsoever — somebody commissioned the weapon 
but who that somebody was remains a mystery. 
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The London Illustrated News sketch of the Deerhound racing to 
the rescue is taken from a drawing made at the time of the battle by 
Robert Lancaster, the 22 year old lawyer son of John Lancaster who 

also gave an eye-witness report of the battle and its aftermath. 


The True Excalibur 


Raphael Semmes had not only lost his sword when the Alabama 
went down — a treasured painting of the Alabama which hung 
in his cabin was also lost, but he had taken the precaution of 
leaving his 75 chronometers ashore, all of them trophies of the 
ships that he had burned. 


In the general scramble for safety, these things were all 
of little account as Semmes, Kell and his crew awaited 
rescue before they succumbed to the glacial waters of the 
Channel and in Lieutenant John Mcintosh Kell’s own words 
“If it had not been for the French pilot boats and the yacht 
Deerhound, many more men would have drowned.” It was the 
Deerhound that rescued both Kell and Semmes, accompanied 
by many others of the crew. 
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A sketch from “The History of the United States” by Edmund 
Ollier, London 1880, shows Raphael Semmes being hauled into 
one of the Deerhound s boats. Wounded and exhausted, Semmes 
was helped by Kell throughout the whole ordeal and hidden in 
the boat until it could reach the Deerhound. 


The Kearsarge is in the background and the Alabama can be 
seen sinking on the left. 


The yacht Deerhound was owned by Mr John Lancaster, a 


wealthy yachtsman and member of Liverpool Yacht Club whose 
home was at Hindley Hall, Wigan (now a golf club). 
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The formidable Dahlgren cannon aboard a Northern warship. 


Lancaster later wrote several reports on the incident for several 
different newspapers. There were two remarkable coincidences 
which struck many observers of the Deerhound’s speedy 
intervention after the battle — one of them was the interesting 
but innocuous fact that the Deerhound had been built in John 
Laird’s shipyard in Birkenhead and the other was the insinuation 
that John Lancaster had been engaged by Raphael Semmes to 
stand by in case disaster struck (Semmes knew full well that the 
Kearsarge was a formidable enemy). 


Lancaster strenuously denied that there had ever been any 
collusion but it was easy to see why observers both neutral and 
Northern would think so. Captain Winslow of the Kearsarge 
was particularly aggrieved — not because Lancaster had rescued 
the crewmen of the A/abama, he had in fact urged the Deerhound 
on, but that afterwards, John Lancaster made a point of taking 
the survivors to the British port of Southampton. 
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While the arguments raged back and forth in British and 
American newspapers, Captain Semmes was being féted in the 
drawing rooms of England where he was at one stage, presented 
with a massive silken Confederate flag. 


But the real treasure, was an exceptionally ornate jewelled 
sword presented to Captain Semmes by his English colleagues 
of the United Service and Junior United Service naval clubs. 
The silver grip is decorated with gold and jewels, set within 
the enameled flags of the Confederacy and Great Britain and 
entwined with the motif Peace and Fellowship. Flowers and 
anchors are at the base of the pommel which has clusters of 
tiny cannonballs at the top and the backstrap is represented by 
a silver angel warrior. The silver guard over the top of the grip 
is in the shape of a mainsail with the rear guard hinged and the 
centre of the grip reads: Aide toi, Dieu T’Aidera. 


Raphael Semmes' 
presentation sword 
by kind permission 

of Oliver Semmes ITT 


The scroll-work etched into the blade reads: “Presented to 
Captain Raphael Semmes CSN by officers of the Royal Navy and 
other friends in England as a testimonial of their admiration 
of the gallantry with which he maintained the honour of the 
country s flag and the fame of the Alabama in the engagement 
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off Cherbourg with a chainplated ship of superior power, 
ornament and crew, June 19, 1864.” 


The scabbard with cannon and a goddess standing out in relief 
on a silver background is no less decorative than the sword and 
the whole ensemble is encased in a mahogany box with a blue 
velvet lining. 


The sword is now a treasured inheritance of 
Raphael Semmes’ descendants. 


Some time later, Raphael Semmes presented 
John Lancaster with an ornamental cane in 
recognition of his own rescue and that of 40 
Alabama crew members. The cane was carved in 
the shape ofa head, with a screw-on, detachable, 
barley-twist shaft and was engraved: 


“Presented to John Lancaster Esq Owner of the 
steam yacht Deerhound as a token of grateful 
appreciation of the actions of his Captain E.P. 
Jones in the rescue of officers and men of the 
Confederate cruiser Alabama, lost gallantly in 
battle with the Kearsarge off Cherbourg, June 
19, 1864, by Captain R. Semmes.” 


The ornamental cane 
donated to 


John Lancaster ‘ . es _ 
by Raphael Semmes The interest in memorabilia pertaining to the 


Civil War at sea and the Alabama in particular 
was highlighted when the cane recently sold at auction in 
London for $4585 dollars. 


After the depradations of the Florida and the Alabama, the 
pressure on the British government to prevent further ships 
being built for the Confederacy became intolerable. The 
Pampero was built for the Confederacy in Glasgow but was 
impounded before sailing. 
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Sketch of the Pampero from the 
London Illustrated News of 1864 


A Northern longboat patrolling at night for 
blockade-runners. Blockade-runners continued to be built in 
Liverpool thoughout the war. 
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Chapter 5: 


Che Victorian Painter 


Under-exposed 


The Crimean War (1854) was the first occasion that photography 
had been used in a theatre of war and Roger Fenton of Heywood, 
Lancashire was the first in what would be a long line of war 
photographers. Fenton’s assignment was a far cry from the 
reckless and daring war-correspondents of latter years who have 
braved shot and shell in every war since the Crimean War and 
Fenton stayed in the Crimea only four months. Nevertheless, 
in conjunction with the time-served sketches and engravings of 
the //lustrated London News, Fenton’s grainy images provided 
documentary evidence of war using a revolutionary technology 
which would soon supersede the illustrations and engravings 
which had served for centuries past. Prior to the Crimean War 
pictures, photography had been confined to portrait studios 
in which exposure took so long 
that Victorians are almost always 
portrayed as grim and austere or at 
4 best with fixed grins and sore jaws 
-| after posing for so long. 


However, pictures of moving 
objects were all of 30 years in the 
4 future and as much as Fenton’s 
pictures were revolutionary for 
their time, they are very much in 
the same vein as studio portraiture 
transferred to the battlefield. 


Roger Fenton's famous "Valley of 
the Shadow of Death" shows the 
aftermath of the Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 
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Studies of cavalrymen on horseback, soldiers manning guns 
or regiments staring fixedly into the camera were all posed 
pictures but they did, if nothing else, provide visual evidence 
of uniforms and dress and the arms that the Crimean soldiers 
used. Fenton’s most famous picture is not a portrait at all but 
entitled “The Valley of the Shadow of Death” and is a picture 
of the landscape where the famous charge of the Light Brigade 
took place. Littered with cannonballs, the rocky desolation 
of the valley speaks eloquently of the gauntlet of fire that the 
cavalrymen had to endure and the picture stands as a seminal 
work in war photography. 


Six years later and photography 
was utilised to even greater effect 
during the American Civil War 
and even in the short time between 
Fenton’s Crimean pictures, the 
art of photography had improved 
fm greatly. Generals, Confederates, 
Union troops and cavalrymen are 
all portrayed with startling clarity 
fee and Grant, Sherman, Longstreet, 
fm Stuart, Lee and all of the other 
major players in the Civil War have 
been immortalized on celluloid as 
well as on the battlefield. But as 
good as the American Civil war 
pictures undeniably were, they all suffered the same restrictions 
that Roger Fenton was subject to and they all have that same 
element of portraiture and posing. The one major difference 
was that Roger Fenton made a point of taking pictures only 
of the living but the American photographers had no qualms 
whatsoever about taking pictures of mangled bodies; even 
during the pioneering era of photography the boundaries of 
established ideas of good taste were being tested to the limit. 


Lt Richard Armstrong and Lt Arthur 
Sinclair on the deck of the 
Alabama in Capetown. 
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It was clear to everyone that what was lacking was movement 
and action and this was never more apparent than in the 
photographs of ships of the period. Most pictures of ships of 
both the Crimean War and the Civil War are inferior to the 
pictures taken of other subject matter and very few do justice 
to the graceful lines of even the finest ships. Taken mostly at 
anchor with sails furled and riding high in the water, ships with 
illustrious names and fabled careers appear drab and lifeless in 
contemporary pictures and the only pictures worthy of the name 
are those which have been taken on deck — posed portraits of 
mariners as opposed to soldiers. 


The Kearsage at anchor looks less formidable than 
the ship that sank the Alabama. 


Of Time And The River 


The only true way to portray any ship was when it was in the 
element it was built for, under full sail, riding rugged seas, 
heeling over in a gale, or any of the other hundred-and-one 
dramatic and graceful dioramas that presented themselves. 
Ships only came alive at sea and even the most modest of 
movement was out of the question for photographers of that 
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era, leaving a vacuum which was filled by the engravers and 
those who painted in oils. Artists at that time reigned supreme 
as the only people who were able to capture those elusive and 
stirring snapshots of ships at sea and it has fallen to a minority 
group of marine artists to preserve for posterity, subjects which 
otherwise would have been lost to history. 


The marine artists are owed a huge debt of gratitude — from 
those who spent days on freezing cold quaysides with sketch 
book and pencil to others who worked in oils and imagination. 
Illustrations in periodicals such as the famed London Illustrated 
News breathed life into the tracts of journalists whose columns no 
matter how well written could never do more than complement the 
superb line drawings of their artists. William Woods, an Everton 
artist is rarely mentioned in the maritime art of Liverpool but his 
sketches for the London Illustrated News are valuable portraits of 
the blockade runners constructed at Jones, Quiggin’s or William 
Miller’s shipyards. His most famous picture is of the famous day 
in February, 1865, when the Jones, Quiggin yard launched no less 
than 5 blockade-runners into the Mersey. 


In February, 1865, Jones, Quiggin's launched five ships in one day. Sketch 
by William Woods of Everton. 
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No matter how skilled the engravers and sketchers were, 
paramount among the marine artists were those who painted 
in oils — their skills were and still are incomparable, breathing 
life into their paintings of the great ships of Liverpool as much 
as the sea-breezes breathed iy ; 

life into the old sailing 
ships, adding colour to their 
subjects in every sense of the 
word; but the element that the | 
painters added above all else 
and the one that eluded the |- 
photographers for many years |~ 
was a sense of movement and |, 
vibrancy. 


Princes Dock. 


Samuel Walters (1811— 1882) 
The Legacy 


Although many artists were inspired to paint the ships and 
waterfront of Liverpool throughout the Victorian era, none were 
as prolific or as gifted as Samuel Walters. Walters has left a 
priceless legacy of Liverpool ship portraiture during the Golden 
Age of the Liverpool waterfront, ranging from the age of sailing 
ships to the advanced steamships, taking in tug-boats, pilot- 
boats, sloops, men-of-war — all and every type of ship which 
sailed the Mersey. Walters lived in the era of the great clipper 
ships and was a contemporary of James Baines, “Bully” Forbes, 
Jesse Hartley, William Roscoe, James Dunwoody Bulloch and 
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all the other major players in Victorian Liverpool. Walters was 
at the height of his career when he captured on canvas the 
Confederate ships the Alabama, the Florida and the Banshee as 
they sailed out of the Mersey — the Confederate cruisers have 
been vastly popular subjects for artists from the day that they 
were launched and up to the present day but Samuel Walters 
is one of an elite group fortunate to have been present as they 
were built. 


The Alabama by Samuel Walters 


The Confederate ship paintings are all distinct in that they 
were unsigned by the artist — probably for political reasons as 
he would have known the sensitive nature of his subjects. Walters 
went as far as omitting the name and identifying flags from his 
picture of Banshee, painted in 1864 and commissioned by the 
Jones, Quiggin shipyard. The famous pictures of the Alabama 
and the Florida were painted in 1862 and were presented to 
Liverpool Maritime Museum in 1940 by a “Mrs Maxwell.” It 
is highly likely that the pictures were commissioned by James 
Dunwoody Bulloch and stayed in the family until they were 
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presented to the Museum. “Mrs Maxwell” was in all likelihood 
Jessie Bulloch, James Dunwoody Bulloch’s sister who had 
married Maxwell Hyslop Maxwell. She died the following year 
in 194]. 


Walters made a point of painting ships which were of interest to 
the owners but for commercial reasons he also chose subjects 
which had caught the imagination of the public and as such, 
many of his paintings retain great value as pictorial accounts of 
historic maritime events. His painting of the ill-fated President 
was engraved and dedicated to the then President of the United 
States, Martin Van Buren; sadly, the ship was lost without trace 
in March, 1841, on her way across the Atlantic from New York 
to Liverpool. 


The President by Samuel 
Walters drawn in 1839 
when the ship was first 
launched. The ship was 

lost in 1841 ona 


Walters’ paintings can be seen in the Maritime Museum, 
Liverpool and in galleries and collections across the world, 
including the Peabody Museum, the Walker Art Gallery, the 
Picture gallery Boston and many others. His paintings once 
adomed the offices of Cunard and Pacific and many other 
shipping lines that had commissioned his paintings and others 
have found their way into the hands of private collectors. 
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The Early Years 


If ever a man was pre-destined to follow in 
the footsteps of their forebears it was Samuel 
Walters; both painting and the sea ran like a 
rich seam of talent throughout the family. In 
the end, Walters managed to combine both 
disciplines and painted maritime images to 
the exclusion of all else. 


Contemporary sketch 
of Samuel Walters 


Walters’ brother-in-law, Samuel Walters, Lieutenant RN, was 
a career officer in the British navy during the Napoleonic Wars 
and the War of 1812. His great pastime was painting and it was 
generally acknowledged that if he had devoted himself solely 
to that craft he would undoubtedly have made an accomplished 
artist. Samuel’s father, Miles Walters (1773-1855) was by trade 
a frame-maker and gilder but also excelled as an artist. 


Samuel’s life was shot through with things maritime - he was 
even born at sea - and was eventually baptized at Spitalfields, 
Middlesex and named after his uncle. He had two elder brothers 
and one younger sister and as he grew older Samuel began to 
train in the family business as a frame-maker and gilder. Samuel 
was 14 years of age when the family moved to Liverpool in 
1825 and his brother set up business in Bold Street. In 1834, 
Walter’s father was living at 11 Dunkin Street, Great George 
Street. 


Miles Walters was an accomplished painter and Samuel must 
have shown some talent at an early age when father and son 
collaborated in 1827, on the first of over 40 maritime paintings 
together. 


As time went by, Samuel enrolled in the Liverpool Mechanics 
School of Art and in November, 1831, he joined the Royal 
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Institution — his work entitled “Dutch Boats in a Sea-Breeze” 
having been exhibited the previous year. Over the next 35 years, 
more than 100 Walter Samuel paintings would be on exhibition 
at the Academy. 


Striking Out on his Own 


The Florida by Samuel Walters 


In 1832, Miles gave up painting, leaving Samuel to carry on 
a career which would last for a further 50 years. Samuel’s 
fortuitous genetic background and his good fortune to have 
been born “in interesting times” would have meant little without 
his prodigious talent for making ships come alive on canvas. 
Moreover, capturing the ephemeral gracefulness of ships under 
sail would in its turn have suffered greatly without realistic 
depictions of the sea itself. Although Samuel’s father was an 
accomplished painter in his own right, his scenes are somewhat 
static and stylised, and as Samuel began to strike out on his own, 
slowly he discovered how to make ships take on that “action” 
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and “movement” which had eluded the early photographers 
and was also absent in Miles’ work. But the most distinctive 
change was the painting of the sea itself and Samuel’s seas 
heaved and swelled and rolled as they never had before. But 
above all else, Samuel gave his seas the subtlest illusion of all 
and the one that was the most difficult of all to capture — the 
illusion of depth and danger inherent in those green and blue 
brushstrokes. Along with all that, Samuel Walters’ backgrounds 
of a Victorian Liverpool overshadowed by brooding skies have 
left an indelible image of a time and a place now long gone. 


In 1835, at the age of 24 Samuel married Betsey Staniland Pilley 
and they moved into number 30 and later number 38 Pleasant 
Street. Over the years, following the Victorian penchant for large 
families, Samuel and Betsey had 12 children and in a scenario 
which was common in those times, three died in infancy. The 
eldest child was George Stanfield Walters; born in December, 
1837, George went on to become a painter of some distinction. 


In June 1863, the Florida captured the Isaac Webb owned by the 
American Black Ball Line. The Florida can be seen approaching in 
the distance. 
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In 1845, Samuel and his family left Liverpool to live in London 
where Samuel had made ambitious plans to secure his financial 
future; the maritime painter to William IV, John Huggins, had 
died and Samuel hoped to replace him. He actually rented and 
worked from the studios of Huggins, at 105 Leadenhall Street 
with his family home at Kingsland Road. Evidently, little came 
of Samuel’s plans but he continued painting maritime subjects 
in the London area and as ever, sought out subjects, both famous 
and infamous, but always of great public interest. In 1857, 
Samuel painted “The Great Eastern” off Margate, rolling in 
heavy seas. The painting now belongs to the Maritime Museum 
of Dun Laoghaire where it is described as the most important 
painting in the collection, despite the fact that it needs some 
restoration work. 


The Pierhead in the Victorian era. 
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The following year of 1858, Walters returned to Liverpool 
with his first painting “The Burning of the Clipper Ship James 
Baines in the Huskisson Dock”- a strange choice of subject and 
unlikely to have been commissioned by James Baines, as it was 
a disaster for both Baines and his company the Black Ball Line. 
Samuel painted another famous clipper ship belonging to James 
Baines, the Marco Polo; there have been many pictures of the 
Marco Polo over the years but Samuel’s is not one of them — the 
painting has been “lost” and the only vestige of the painting is a 
drawn copy in the London Illustrated News. 


In his latter years, Walters became an advocate of photographic 
prints. By this time, photography had advanced significantly 
from those early portrait years but at first glance it seemed 
odd that he would support a technology which was in direct 
competition to his own art form; the reason was quite simple — 
the photographs saved many arduous hours of sketching out in 
all weathers. 


Samuel and Betsey moved to 
76, Merton Road, Bootle and 
Samuel continued to paint until 
his death on March 5", 1882 — 
Betsey outlived him until her 
death in 1901. They are buried 
in Anfield Cemetery (then 
Liverpool Cemetery) grave 390 
— coincidentally the Walters’ | 
headstone backs on to that & 
of William Gawin Herdman 
whose paintings will stand for 
all time as a record of an archaic 
Liverpool now long vanished. Waterloo Dock in the 


Victorian era. 
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A Family Tradition 
George Stanfield Walters (1838-1924) 


Samuel’s eldest son worked with his father at his easel in much 
the same way that Samuel and Miles had once worked together 
and soon displayed all the talent that had been handed down 
to him. George retained the family penchant for maritime 
themes but where Samuel had made a point of painting historic 
ships within dramatic settings, his son was more inclined to 
concentrate on romantic imagery of sunsets behind sails and 
utopian views of river estuaries where pastoral meadows ran 
down to gentle rivers. For all that George Stanfield Walters’ 
paintings appeal to the romantics, his works are collected in 
the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, and accolades do not 
come much higher than that. However, for those who value the 
dramatic combined with the historical then it is the art of Walter 
Samuels that you must seek out. 


George Stanfield Walters' "Ships in Yarmouth" 
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A Liverpool Background 


Marine artists down the years have always been attracted to the 
Liverpool waterfront — not least for its flotillas of famous ships 
which have passed down the river on their various missions; from 
slavers, immigrant ships, paddle-steamers, blockade-runners, 
Confederate cruisers to Cunard liners and Queens of the seas. 
Apart from the ships themselves, the Liverpool skyline has 
always provided a stunning backdrop to any marine painting - 
from the pastoral charm of the pre-Victorian era to the dramatic 
architectural canvas of St. Nicholas Church, the Town Hall, 
St Georges Dock and Princes Dock which were frequently in 
evidence. 


Liverpool in late Victorian times. The background is a familiar part 
of Samuel Walters’ paintings. 


Samuel Walters would have been well-acquainted with Salthouse 
Dock (1753) and Georges Dock (1771) of the pre-Jesse Hartley 
(1780-1860) era and he would have been familiar with the 
massive granite structures of Princes Dock (1821), Trafalgar 
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Dock, Clarence Dock, Waterloo Dock and Victoria Dock all 
built in the 1830s as the beginnings of Hartley’s monumental 
dock system. Walters would also have been witness to the 
construction of the jewel in the crown and Jesse Hartley’s finest 
legacy to the city of Liverpool — the Albert Dock — opened by 
Prince Albert in person on a famous day on the 30" July, 1846. 


But Walters was never interested in dock architecture per se and 
Jesse Hartley’s sublime designs, combining the aesthetic and 
the functional meant little to Walters, other than as a dramatic 
backdrop to his ship portraits. Latterly, the Three Graces have 
taken precedence and can be seen as the background for most 
modern paintings. In point of fact, the World Heritage site of the 
Port of Liverpool Building, the Cunard Building and the Royal 
Liver Building were built immediately after the Victorian era 
and it is not too much of a stretch of the imagination to envisage 
them as a visible dividing line between Victorian Liverpool and 
20" Century Liverpool — an era which is fading into the mists 
of time as surely as the Victorian era dissolved with the coming 
of the new century. 
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Chapter 6: 


A Matter of Perspective 


Brunel’ PS Great Western’s race with the PS Sirius across the 
Atlantic in 1838 is acknowledged as the pioneering beginnings of 
the Transatlantic liners. The Liverpool-built PS Liverpool, fitted with 
engines made by Forresters of Vauxhall Road made the same run also 
in 1838. The contemporary painting by Samuel Walters was made 
when interest in the ship (and therefore print sales) would have been 
at its height. 


Samuel Walters painted because his talent would not be denied 
but he also had a family to feed which was also something not be 
denied and it would be naive not to admit that Samuel was often 
motivated to paint for the money that it brought in. As such, he 
sought out the most influential clients for his paintings, which 
in turn meant that he would paint the more famous ships on the 
Mersey throughout the Victorian era. But Samuel’s work did 
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not end there and as many of the ships found fame in incidents 
either triumphant or tragic so Samuel’s paintings went beyond 
the aesthetic and took on a historic importance often not fully 
realized at the time. All of Samuel’s ship portraits have turned 
out to have some historical import but it is altogether possible 
that even he never fully realized how much history could be 
found crammed into a single ship portrait. 


The painting of the Scotia was commissioned in 1863 by 
Charles McIver who in partnership with Samuel Cunard, had 
pioneered the Cunard Line. Charles’ brother David had also 
been instrumental in founding the Cunard Line but his death in 
1845 meant that Charles was forced to carry on alone — although 
he continued to use both names in all business dealings. At this 
period in his life Charles McIver was living in Abercromby 
Square where Charles Kuhn Prioleau would be moving into his 
newly-built house just one year later. Some years later, Charles 
McIver moved into the Mansion House in Calderstones Park 
where he installed the first telephone in Liverpool. 


The Scotia was built on the Clyde for the Cunard Steamship 
Company by Robert Napier, another close associate of Charles 
Mclver. Launched in 1861, the Scotia was for a short time the 
largest ship ever built and from 1862 to 1867, held the Blue 
Riband for the fastest Atlantic crossing. 


It was little wonder that the Scotia was a source of pride to 
the Cunard Company 
but she was to signal, in 
the most literal sense, | 

a sea-change in Cunard ; 
affairs, as the last paddle- 
steamer that the company 
ever built. 
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The painting of the Scotia depicts the ship off Cape Race, 
Newfoundland, in the vicinity where the Titanic would come to grief, 
with a seaman standing atop a sponson watching a canister bobbing 
up and down in the water. The canister contains the Associated Press 
mail which has been thrown into the sea and is waiting to be picked up 
by a boat for fast transport to the New York offices. 


It is safe to assume that Samuel Walters would have carried 
out meticulous research on background information for all of 
his paintings but what he would not have known is the tangled 
skein of events linked to each painting as the strands unravelled, 
often many years afterwards. 


Our American Cousins 


Although he lived on his own merits, James Dunwoody Bulloch 
had a distinguished family background which was as fascinating 
as it was complex; suffice it to say that the small details related 
here are only one part of a far larger story. 
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In 1853, one of Bulloch’s half-sisters, Martha (Mittie) married 
Theodore Roosevelt senior in the antebellum Bulloch mansion 
in Georgia — where the celebrations continued for a whole week. 
Martha and Theodore senior went on to have 4 children — Anna, 
Corinne, Elliot and Theodore junior (Teddy Roosevelt). 


In May, 1869, Mittie and her family steamed out of New York 
harbour aboard the Scotia for a year’s stay abroad with the first 
stop being Liverpool. During the voyage, Mittie appeared to be 
fascinated by the steward who attended them describing him as 
“a wonderfully constructed creature having amiable knobs 
all over his body upon which he balances more bowls of soup 
and plates of eateables than you can imagine.” Her quarters 
were cleaner than she had anticipated but Mittie was scathing 
about the condition of the carpets; which hardly leaves us with 
a definitive description of trans-Atlantic travel in the Scotia but 
does reveal that a woman’s view of the world has changed very 
little since then. 


The first 
Adelphi Hotel 


Once arrived in Liverpool, after signing in at the Adelphi Hotel, 
Mittie was reunited with James Dunwoody Bulloch who was 
unable to return to America and Irvine who chose to remain 
a businessman in Liverpool. The two brothers showed the 
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a businessman in Liverpool. The two brothers showed the 
Roosevelts around the city and introduced them to their families 
and at some stage the Roosevelts took a carriage ride around 
Princes Park. 


In October, 1872, the Roosevelts repeated the trip — once again 
meeting up with James Dunwoody Bulloch and Irvine, both of 
whom made a great impression on the young Theodore (Teddy) 
who was to return years later in 1881 of his own volition 
for advice off James Dunwoody Bulloch and Irvine with the 
writing of his book, “The History of the War of 1812.” Teddy 
was immensely proud of his English uncles and delighted in 
Irvine’s tales of his adventures aboard the Alabama and the 
Shenandoah. In later life, he often recalled them as talismanic 
figures pointing the way to his own life of adventure. 


A Letter From America 


Jefferson Davis in Fort Monroe. 
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Jefferson Davis’ capture and incarceration in Fort Monroe 
casement, on May 14", 1865, an anonymous letter signed only 
“H” was published in the Savannah Herald. The letter was from 
an American citizen who had spent the previous 12 months in 
Liverpool and told of: “A splendid brick mansion in one of the 
most fashionable squares in the city which was generally known 
and talked of as having been erected from the proceeds of the 
Confederate loan and as being the future residence of Jefferson 
Davis in the event of circumstances forcing him to leave the 
country. During my stay in Liverpool the windows of the house 
remained painted white which according to the custom of that 
city indicated that the home had been engaged and was waiting 
for its occupant — a circumstance which gave plausibility to the 
town tales of its being the sometime residence of the fugitive 
President of the Southern Confederacy.” 


Unfortunately, the letter leaves a lot to be desired in ihe wey 
of solid information — why for —_, 
instance did the author remain so 
reticent to name the “fashionable | ~ 
square”. But it does pave the way 
for some curious conjectures [- 
such as the fact that Abercromby 
Square was at that time the most | 
fashionable square in the city where fF 
houses were under construction as 
required by rich purchasers and one | 
of those houses built in 1864 was jmp 
No. 19 Abercromby Square. It is 
an intriguing thought that although 
Charles Kuhn Prioleau and his wife 
Mary Elizabeth Prioleau eventually 
moved into the house, it may well 19 Abercromby Square 
have been built for Jefferson Davis 
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moved into the house, it may well have been built for Jefferson 
Davis and the plan fell through when he was captured. At the 
time of the construction of 19 Abercromby Square rumours 
abounded that the house was being built for a Confederate 
agent and it is more than possible that those Chinese whispers 
had expanded to include Jefferson Davis. Or then again it was 
possible that it was another house altogether earmarked for the 
President of the Confederacy. The expatriate Confederates were 
a close-knit society that looked after their own and there is more 
than a ring of truth to the letter which leaves many questions 
hanging in the air and the fascinating conjecture that the one- 
time President of the Confederate Government could have spent 
a self-imposed exile in Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


Ships That Pass in the Night 


In the fullness of time, Jefferson Davis did come to Liverpool 
but not in 1865 and not as a fugitive. Following his incarceration 
for 2 years in a Northern prison, Davis his wife Varina, and their 
family made their way to Canada where they eventually sailed 
for England from Quebec aboard the Adriatic. 


The family landed at Liverpool on the 4" August, 1868, and were 
met by a crowd of supporters before booking into the Adelphi 
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Confederate 50 dollar bill with the head of Jefferson 
Davis at centre 
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Hotel. Following their short stay in the hotel, the Davis family 
became guests of Norman Walker, a Confederate associate of 
James Dunwoody Bulloch, who would purchase 19 Abercromby 
Square in 1868 following Charles Kuhn Prioleau’s departure to 
London. The Walkers escorted the family to Llandudno where 
they had a summer home and for several days Jefferson Davis 
returned to his ancestral Welsh roots. 


In September, 1868, two of Davis’ sons, Jeff (Jefferson) aged 
11 and Billy (William) aged 9, were enrolled in a school in 
Waterloo, at 9 Waterloo Road, Alexandra Terrace — almost 
certainly at the recommendation of James Dunwoody Bulloch 
whose sons were already pupils in the school. The Davis boys 
were to remain in the school from September, 1868, until 
January, 1871, but almost immediately disaster struck as Billy 
contracted typhoid fever and the family remained in Waterloo 
until the end of November which is the length of time it took 
Billy to recover. 


Eventually, Jefferson Davis senior travelled to 
Leamington, where the family convened once 
Billy had recovered and from there he travelled 
further afield to Birmingham, Manchester, 
Chester and in January, 1869, they all 
eventually reached London — their sightseeing 
included a Service at Westminster Abbey. The 
year of 1869, was spent travelling to France and 
Switzerland and accepting invitations to country 
houses of erstwhile Southern supporters — there 
Jefferson Davis was one invitation the ex-President turned down 
which was that of Napoleon III who Davis deemed 
to have opposed the Confederacy, especially in the case of the 
ironclads that the Emperor had vetoed but Davis did make a 
point of visiting the Louvre. 
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In the summer of the same year, Davis boarded a yacht at St 
Katherine’s wharf and at the invitation of Dr Charles MacKay 
sailed to Granton and on to Edinburgh. 


The Scottish excursion was punctuated with many speeches at 
the various dinners they attended and Davis accompanied by 
MacKay reached Glasgow, Oban, the Hebrides and Inverness. 
At Inverness, Davis was given a guided tour of the Culloden 
battlefield (1745) and was shown where the clans fought 
and fell. Resting at a well where Cumberland’s Cavalry had 
charged, Davis’ guide thought that a local shepherd would be 
interested to be in such exalted company and introduced him to 
Mr Jefferson Davis, President of the Southern Confederacy. The 
shepherd guilelessly put it all into a perspective of his own when 
he asked if the Southern Confederacy was a Limited Company 
in England and that he had never heard of Jefferson Davis. 
At Invergarry, Mr Edward Ellice, a notable politician known 
as “Bear” Ellice, also betrayed a lack of knowledge of the 
Confederacy when he noticed the yacht gaily decorated with 
flags and bunting and thanked the Captain for honouring his 
birthday. Nobody bothered to tell him that the flags were in 
honour of Jefferson Davis. 


Davis and his host received a better welcome in Glasgow where 
they stayed at the home of Mr James Smith of Dowan Hill whose 
brother Colonel Robert Alexander Smith of the 10° Mississippi 
Rifles had fought and died at the battle of Munfordsville. 


Following his year of travelling around Great Britain and 
Europe, Davis returned to America and arrived back in October, 
1869. The ex President’s seemingly random comings and goings 
across the Atlantic may have seemed slightly irrational to an 
onlooker but there was a defined purpose to his travels — the 
family were in financial difficulties and Davis’ intention was 
to find work. He had been promised work in various places but 
many of the schemes came to nothing. 
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The Cunard ship Russia (above) was just one of an increasing number 
of ships designed for Atlantic crossings. The painting above is by 
George Alexander Napier (1827-1869) one of a very few contemporary 
artists who painted Confederate ships — his picture of the Shenandoah 
is in a private collection in America. Known as the “Rolling Russia” 
for her lack of stability the Russia was a sister ship of the Scotia. 
Napier, a Scottish painter was heavily influenced by the Liverpool 
school of which Samuel Walters painted the Russia on two occasions 
— both pictures are now lost. The Russia sank off Holyhead in 1902. 


While Davis was in America, Varina’s sister Margaret Howell 
who was regarded as slightly wayward, became engaged to the 
Bavarian Consul to Liverpool, Carl de Wechman Stoess. At the 
age of 28 with an illegitimate son in tow, Margaret was regarded 
as fortunate to have landed such a prestigious catch. The couple 
married in St. Peter’s Church in London and began married 
life in Falkner Terrace, 157 Parliament Street, where they lived 
until they moved to a mansion in fashionable Belvidere Road, 
Princes Park. The mansion which they named “Carlsruhe” was 
No 1 Belvidere Road and has since been demolished in favour 
of a nondescript housing block. 
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In August, 1870, Jefferson Davis returned to Liverpool aboard 
the Russia and he stayed with his sister-in-law at Falkner 
Terrace — Varina was still in London. 


In October, 1870, the family returned to America leaving 
Margaret (Polly) with her aunt Margaret until she followed later 
to be reunited in Memphis for Christmas 1871. 


| In 1869, the Russia took part 
_ in arace across the Atlantic 
_ with the Inman owned City 
of Paris. Both ships arrived 
_ in New York within an hour 
fof each other — London 
~~ Illustrated News. 


Travelling by sea in mid- 
Victorian times remained a 
hazardous occupation and 
the list of ships which have 
come to grief is a long one. 
The White Star line suffered 
shipwrecks more than most 
— the Tayleur went down in 
The Irish Sea in 1854 with 
the loss of 420 souls, 565 
men, women and_ children 
drowned off Newfoundland 
when the Atlantic sank in 
1873 and after several near-misses by various other White Star ships, 
their dubious record culminated in the Titanic disaster. The above picture 
shows the HMS Terrible towing the Calcutta after a collision off the Lizard 
in 1869. London Illustrated News. 
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In February, 1874, Jefferson Davis was back in 
Liverpool where once again he stayed with 
Norman Walker until he moved in with 
Margaret and Carl at Carlsruhe. In June, 
1875, he was once again back in America. 


The complicated comings and goings of 
Jefferson Davis illustrated clearly that 
he was desperate to find work and that he 
still had many sympathisers across Britain 
: and Europe; it also showed that although 
President Ulysses S. Grant - the trip was still long and arduous and often 
while Jefferson Davis' visits extremely hazardous, Atlantic crossings 

to Europe were virtually — were fast becoming commonplace. 

unheralded, Grant was 
being declared the 18th Tp May 1876, Davis, Varina, their daughter 
President of the United States. Winnie and a friend once again returned to 
England where in August, Winnie travelled 
on to Karlsruhe in Germany to be enrolled in a school where she 
would spend the next five years. 


Davis returned to America alone in November, 1876, leaving 
Varina at Carlsruhe where she remained until October, 1877, 
suffering from a severe illness and unable to travel. 


The final occasion of their trips to Europe was in August, 
1881, when Davis and Varina travelled to Liverpool aboard the 


Bernard Hall. They stayed only briefly before travelling on to 
Paris to be reunited with Winnie who had finished her studies. 


An American Trilogy 


James Dunwoody Bulloch’s sons had been at school in 
Alexandra Terrace for several years before being joined in 
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September 1868 by Jeff (Jefferson) and Billy (William) the 
sons of Jefferson and Varina Davis. Following the arrival of the 
Roosevelts, and James Dunwoody Bulloch’s excursions around 
the city, it was decided to introduce the 10 year old Teddy 
Roosevelt to his English cousins (Bulloch’s sons) and to Jeff and 
Billy Davis. And in a surreal moment frozen in time, the sons of 
the once President of the Confederacy and the sons of the Ship 
Procurement Officer for the Confederacy and a future President 
of the United States came together in a Georgian terraced house 
in the district of Waterloo where Madame Micheline de Zastro 
had her private school. 


Matters were to become even more bizarre when even during 
this short meeting, the young Teddy Roosevelt and Jeff Davis 
clashed in an exchange of opinions concerning Southern 
loyalties. Teddy Roosevelt at a much later stage wrote that he 
regretted the incident greatly. 


a 


My Tour of Europe is a 
present-day children's 
book detailing the 10 year 
old Roosevelt's childish 
writings and misspellings 
in the diary he kept. 

- courtesy of Lerner 
Publishing. 
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An American Tragedy 


No matter what may be thought about his Southern affiliations, 
it’s difficult not to admire the fortitude of Jefferson Davis in 
the face of adversity — not only had the Confederacy collapsed 
around him, followed by two years of incarceration, but on his 
release he was also left in dire financial straits with a family to 
care for. His efforts to find employment were much to be admired 
but fate was never kind to the Davis family and compounding 
Jefferson Davis’ personal disappointments within the White 
House were the worse tragedies within his own house. 


Davis and Varina had already endured the loss of their first-born 
child, Samuel Emory Davis (1852-1854) who died at the tender 
age of 2, when they lost a second child in excruciatingly tragic 
circumstances, at a time when Davis was fully engaged with 
the turmoil of the Civil War — Joseph Evan Davis (1859-1864) 
came to a pointless and poignant end falling from the balcony 
of the Confederate White House aged just five - how it affected 
the President’s decision-making afterwards is difficult to gauge. 


As for William Howell Davis (1861-1872) who had tenaciously 
held onto life after an attack of typhoid in England at the age 
of 9, on his return to America, 2 years later, on October 16", 
1872, he died of diphtheria at the family home in Court Street 
Memphis. Ironically, “Billy” had only returned to America 
because his father had found work as President of the Carolina 
Insurance Company. 


Jefferson Davis junior (1857-1878) who had famously engaged 
in the war of words with the young Teddy Roosevelt was the 
longest-lived of the four boys and there was every reason to 
believe that he would live a long life until even he died young 
at the age of 21. Memphis must have been an unhealthy place 
to live at that time, as “Jeff” died there of yellow-fever. 
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rte 
The children of Jefferson & Varina Davis, c1867 (itor): Jeff Jr., 
Margaret (Maggie), Varina Anne (Winnie), and William (Billy) 


A portrait of four of the Davis' children made in Canada prior to 
their sailing to Europe. 


The curse which afflicted the male side of the Davis family was 
not applicable where the two girls were concerned and yet there 
must have been a certain amount of disappointment when Varina 
Anne “Winnie” Davis (1864-1898) never married and a further 
sense of loss when she died at the comparatively young age of 
34. Margaret Howell Davis, “Polly” (1855-1909) was the only 
one of the Davis children who outlived her parents and fulfilled 
their hopes and dreams. In a strange quirk of fate, Margaret 
Howell Davis provided her parents with five grandchildren 
which was some compensation and comfort for the five children 
they had lost and shed tears for over the years. 


Although Walter Samuels’ ship portraits were aesthetically 
pleasing, it can be seen that they were also valuable historical 
records — not only of the ships themselves but the circumstances 
and people involved in each and every ship. 
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Che New Elizabethans 


Evolution 


The Custom House 1885. 
The pump-house can be seen clearly in the foreground. 


Samuel Walters may not have realized it at the time but his 
paintings bear witness to the genesis and evolution of the 
great Transatlantic Liners; Brunel’s Great Western (1837) and 
Cunard’s RMS Britannia (1840) bear little resemblance to the 
leviathan liners of the 20" century but they were the prototype 
ships from which all else followed. The two side-wheel 
steamers were soon joined by others and utilising steam and 
sail they became a feature of Atlantic crossings throughout the 
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Victorian era, paddling their way through Atlantic troughs for 
decades before the next innovation arrived in the shape of the 
screw propeller. It was Cunard’s Russia which pioneered the 
use of the screw in 1867 - soon followed by ships fitted with 
twin-screws. 


Throughout the whole of the Victorian era, no matter how large 
the engines and no matter how efficient they proved to be, 
traditional masts and sails were not something to be abandoned 
lightly and Captains and ship-owners were loathe to discard 
features that had been an integral part of shipping for centuries; 
there was a certain pathos to those hybrid ships as if their 
Captains were reluctantly embracing an uncertain future while 
clinging longingly to a comforting past. Even in the latter years 
of the 19" century, at a time when steamships were becoming 
recognizable forerunners of the ocean liners of the future, there 
was still a marked reluctance to abandon sail altogether and 
many ships of the late Victorian era were distinctive in boasting 
colourful funnels denoting the 
latest engineering innovations 
while retaining the vestiges of al 

a passing age. : 


The London Illustrated News 
produced a special edition 
for Queen Victoria's Jubilee 
of 1887. The front page 
illustrated clearly the changes 
that had taken place during 
her reign. 
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But no matter how tenaciously die-hard mariners tried to cling 
to the past, the time had arrived for the passing of the era of 
sailing ships and centuries of tradition were left behind forever 
as the river of time flowed inexorably 
onward. Cunard had already abandoned 
sail with the Campania and Lucania, 
launched in 1893 and the liners of the 
early years of the new century, Cunard’s 
Mauretania and Lusitania and the White 
Star ships Olympic and Titanic went on to 
fulfil the destinies begun by the prototype 
paddlewheel steamers. 


The catastrophic sinking of the Titanic 
was interpreted by some as _ nature 
reasserting itself in the face of man’s } 
burgeoning superiority but it did little to B 
halt the runaway advance of technology 

and Transatlantic liners became larger, 
sleeker and faster as the years went by. 
The European diaspora to the New World in the early years of 
the century was the catalyst for a ship-building boom by many 
European nations and the increased competition instigated a 
whole new breed of ships 
designed for speed, safety 
and size — it is a process 
which continues to this day 
and just as Samuel Walters 
could never have foreseen : 
the evolutionary results of a . rE 
ships that were once marvels Plaque above Nightingale House, Princes 
of the age, so it is that the Road celebrating Victoria's Jubilee. The 


liners of the future will be the  2uilding was a training school for nurses 
sole province of a select few and Florence Nightingale stayed there - her 
desk can still be seen at the top of the stairs. 


Carving on the Port of 
Liverpool building. 


Fee r 
% Oe ~ 


visionaries who are possibly 
just starting school. 
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Altered Landscapes 


Georges Dock 1885 


Samuel Walters had painted the backdrop of St. Nicholas’ 
Church, George’s Dock, the Baths and the Custom House 
throughout the whole of the 19" century and he had little reason 
to believe that it would ever change; the Victorian background 
was almost as familiar as Walters’ ship portraits and it fixed in 
time his canvasses as surely as any dated signature. 


But two decades after Walters’ passing, the beginning of the 
new century brought about unprecedented changes to the 
waterfront in a dramatic and bold manner that not only signalled 
the passing of the Victorian era but marked the passing of the 
Queen herself (22nd January 1901). The Victorian waterfront 
was swept away as if the first act in a theatrical production was 
over and preparations were made for a new set of freshly built 
backgrounds in the next act of the play - the stage was set for a 
new Elizabethan age. 
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Salthouse Dock 1885 - masts are still in use. 


There was a sense that Liverpool was on the cusp of a new era 
in her history and the Royal Insurance Building (1900) Port of 
Liverpool Building (1907), and the Cunard Building (1914) not 
only altered the skyline but they proclaimed to the world that the 
city was booming — they made a statement just as the building 
of St George’s Hall had done 60 years previously. The Three 
Graces were a visible proof of Liverpool’s pride in its past and 
faith in its future and in the first decade of the 20" century were 
already becoming familiar to seamen from across the world. 


The landscape was further changed when the towers of the 
Anglican Cathedral slowly arose, to eventually dominate the 
skyline for miles around — a monolithic reminder that pride and 
faith were not the sole preserves of the Captains of industry 
within the city, although that particular pride and faith were of 
a different order. 
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= That faith was tested to the extreme during 
_| the Second World War when the vibrant 
new landscape of the 20" century and the 
traditional Victorian buildings came under 
such a rain of bombs that it seemed highly 
probable that the whole edifice would 
come crashing down and the waterfront 
left in ruins. And indeed, there were many 
buildings which were destroyed completely 
while others would take years to rebuild — 
St Nicholas’ Church suffered devastating 
damage as did the Pavilions of the Albert 
Dock while the Three Graces were left 
virtually unscathed; this was typical of the 
bombing across the city whereby buildings 
and houses would emerge from a raid 
miraculously intact while a neighbouring 
property was left as quae mupple The 


Sir Alfred Lewis Jones 
KCMG (1845-1909) indiscriminate nature 


statue in front of of the bombing often 
the Liver buildings. Ship caused damage where 
owner and founder of it was least expected 
the School of Tropical — strangely, many | 
Medicine. churches, even in the #% 
suburbs, could point to 
roofs destroyed or stained-glass windows 
shattered. Hartley’s dock structure came 
in for a great deal of attention but while 
much of the brickwork was destroyed, the 
granite fabric was virtually indestructible. 


When the smoke had cleared and the damage 
assessed, all the main architectural features 
which would be integral to Edward Walker’s paintings were still 
standing but no artist would ever again paint the Custom House 


Detail from statue. 
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unless it was from a photograph. This new background, built 
by the municipality and revised by the Luftwaffe, would be an 
integral part of Edward Walker’s paintings for over 60 years 
and date the pictures just as surely as the Victorian backdrop 
dated Samuel Walters’ paintings. 


Edward Donald Walker — Marine Artist 


Ted Walker holding a painting of the "Hampton Court" a ship of 
King Charles 2nd squadron. In the background is the Mauretania 1 
commissioned by Cunard for the Queen Elizabeth. 


Edward Walker (or Ted) was born in Hull on August 2"! 1937 
and came to Liverpool as a child when most other children in the 
city were moving in the opposite direction — North Wales was 
the preferred destination for most of the bewildered émigrés 
who were packed onto trains with suitcases and gas-masks to a 
countryside that many had never seen before. Ted Walker was 
too young to know anything of the war as he travelled with 
his family to Liverpool; Ted’s father (Albert Edward Walker, 
born 1904) had originally worked in the Hartlepool shipyards 
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and the depression of the late 1930s had forced him to seek 
work elsewhere. Ted’s mother’s maiden name was Isabella 
Mackenzie. 


Ted may have only had a vague impression of the conflict going 
on around him but he had sketched ever since he could hold 
a pencil — and he drew incessantly on any and every scrap of 
paper he could find, often supplied by his parents to keep him 
quiet. The subject and the object of Ted’s affections had always 
been ships — always ships to the exclusion of all else. He drew 
the liners at anchor in the river, tugboats, rowing boats and in 
one of the greatest seaports in the world he was never short 
of subjects or inspiration; that’s the way it was then and it has 
remained unchanged ever since — Edward Donald Walker is 
a maritime artist par excellence with not the least interest in 
painting anything but ships. 


“The Storm Is Up And All Is On The Hazard” 
-- William Shakespeare 


The Planet lightship - now moored in Canning Dock. E.D. Walker 
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Ted has an impeccable maritime background which he has 
traced as far back as 1617 and is a common thread through the 
family up to the present day. The pervasive maritime history 
which compelled Ted Walker to give expression to his genetic 
inheritance by painting ships and the sea was never a part of 
any other members of the family and the random genes which 
have come together to shape Ted’s life lay dormant within his 
ancestors — none have ever shown any desire to take up either 
brush or palette. 


Captains, ship-owners and seamen have all been a part of 
Ted’s ancestry with one particular branch of the family living 
and working in the stormy reaches of Stornaway in the Outer 
Hebrides. The capricious vagaries of the sea were never more 
apparent than the time when Ted’s future grandfather, Donald 
Mackenzie, was shipwrecked in the North Sea and along with 
the rest of the crew was in imminent danger of drowning. The 
Edward Walker story might have ended before it had ever begun 
but for the fortuitous arrival of a nearby ship which brought 
about the rescue of the crew including Donald Mackenzie. 


The Mexico leaving the Mersey, December, 1886. E.D. Walker 
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But the story began earlier still, (circa 1870s) with the abiding 
image of a young wife and her baby daughter, Annie, waiting on 
Liverpool Landing Stage. Isabella Gowland had travelled down 
by train from her home in Hartlepool for a fleeting reunion with 
her husband, Captain Ferguson Gowland, whose ship was due 
into port. 


Some years later, the baby Annie was a grown woman 
when Captain Ferguson Gowland (born 1843) rescued the 
shipwrecked seamen from the North Sea. She had been 
married and widowed early when her seaman husband 
drowned, becoming yet another proof, if any were needed, 
of the still hazardous nature of life at sea in Victorian times. 


Captain Gowland was evidently a man of great moral fibre 
and a philanthropist who as well as retaining the loyalty of a 
black man who he employed following some act of undefined 
benefaction, insisted that some of the rescued crewmen were 
cared for following their ordeal - and in an outstanding act of 
kindness several crew members were taken into the Captain’s 
home and looked after until they were well enough to leave. 
There was one seaman who lingered longer than all the others 
although most doctors would have declared him fit — Donald 
Mackenzie had fallen for the Captain’s daughter and if he 
thought himself lucky to have been saved from the sea he must 
have felt blessed by good fortune when she declared that she 
felt the same about him. Whichever gods of the seas had led a 
bedraggled sailor to be saved from a watery grave and then led 
him to the house of his future sweetheart, they must have had 
some special affection for the young seaman, as a happy ending 
was ensured when the couple eventually married. And if Donald 
felt himself lucky then Annie must have pondered more than 
once, the erratic caprice of a sea which had so dispassionately 
swept away one husband only to deliver up another, in some 
random whim of fate. 
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They set up home in Hartlepool and the young seaman found 
work as a stoker on a naval ironclad and eventually served 22 
years in the Royal Navy at a time when steam and sail were still 
both in use. 


The Alabama leaving the Mersey, 29th July, 1862, with the 
Birkenhead docks in the background. E.D. Walker 


Donald Mackenzie and Annie were still living in Hartlepool 
when their child was born —a baby girl that they named Isabella 
after Annie’s mother. Isabella grew up and married Albert 
Edward Walker and they went on to be the parents of Edward 
Donald Walker. 


Ted Walker’s affinity to the sea was not confined to one side of 
the family and in some strange quirk of fate his paternal great- 
grandfather, Emmanuel Gardner was also a sea Captain. There 
can be few maritime artists with more impeccable maritime 
backgrounds. 
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The Best of Spirits 


The Spanish Tall Ship Juan Sebastian de Elcano in the Mersey in 
1992 as part of the Gran Regata Columbia. King Juan Carlos had 
a great affection for the ship as he had served aboard as a young 
cadet. The King was presented with the original oil painting. 
E.D. Walker 


The greater majority of people would dismiss the seaman’s 
rescue from an icy grave in the North Sea as a stroke of good 
luck and entering his rescuer’s house, dripping wet and forlorn, 
to look up and behold his future bride, they may well describe 
it as serendipitous beyond all reason — but still good luck and 
no more than that. But Ted Walker has a different view on the 
subject and it is his belief that although our fates may ultimately 
be in our own hands, those things that are often put down to 
luck and good fortune are in fact instances of guidance from 
another source. Ted has experienced the preternatural from a 
very early age and while he has no pretensions to explaining 
it, he is a fervent believer that there are forces at work in all 
our lives which are a source of guidance whenever times are 
tough. He quotes numerous instances in his own life when 
he has been shown the way forward and has no fear of what 
may be termed supernatural occurrences, believing them to be 
kindly and benign. 
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There have been several instances of apparitions of relations 
long-dead and there was a curious instance during Ted’s 
paintings of the Titanic disaster when soon after completion of 
his work he found all of the nuts and bolts were loose and a 
final painting of the great ship had slipped into a 45° angle, the 
same position that the Titanic took before also slipping - into the 
depths of the Atlantic. All of Ted’s paintings are always bolted 
on securely before he begins work and his Titanic picture was no 
different — it was just another of many inexplicable happenings 
which are part of but do not govern his life. 


Perhaps the strangest of all coincidences was many years ago 
when Ted was on a south coast holiday with his wife Susan, 
taking some time out from difficulties in completing his painting 
of the Nairnshire. A neighbouring couple knocked at their door 
to enquire about their lost cat and in the following conversation 
it came to light that the Captain of the Nairnshire was the father 
of the man they were speaking to. An incredible coincidence 
resulting in Ted becoming enthused enough to complete his 
picture was compounded by his later premonition as to the 
whereabouts of the lost cat. There is nothing of the evangelist 
about Ted and his beliefs — they are merely a part of his life and 
are casually spoken of without dramatic effect or sensationalism. 
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Lost and Found Department 


As his talent became more apparent, Ted enrolled in the 
Liverpool College of Art at the age of 15 but was forced to 
leave prematurely when his father died — soon afterwards, 
Queen Elizabeth the 2 was crowned on June 2", 1953, 
although Ted would have taken little notice; earning a living 
had become more of a priority than painting and several years 
were spent working with varying success. For a man who can 
paint a ship’s rigging with each rope as fine as a hair there was 
some irony in his inability to paint houses and a fall off a ladder 
painfully underlined the fact that he was patently unsuited to that 
particular line of work. The creativity of hairdressing was an 
attractive proposition and he served his time in that profession 
until National Service beckoned. On his return from the forces, 
he altered tack once again and set up business in a hardware shop 
which was undoubtedly an honourable way to make a living but 
hardly a way to make his way back to where his talents lay and 
his abiding love of painting ships. There was a real danger at 
that time that the once-promising talent of his youth would be 
completely subsumed in the daily banality of shop-work and he 
would become one with the legions forced to forsake their gifts 
and talents under the 
imperative of earning 
a crust. 


The Alabama on 
the high seas. 
E.D. Walker 
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In his own way, Ted was just as lost and forlorn as that sailor 
who was plucked from the sea and in his own way he was just 
as fortunate — a Susan Williamson worked in the adjoining 
shop and from the day that they met Ted’s life became defined 
once again. Ted and Susan married and set up home together 
and their children Martin and Suzanne followed in quick 
succession — they were eventually further blessed with their two 
grandchildren, Freddy and Lucy. He would not have known it 
at the time but Ted’s wilderness years came to an end when he 
met Susan and it was she who became the inspiration for his 
return to painting — fortunate for him and doubly fortunate for 
the world of maritime art. 


The Shenandoah in the Mersey. E.D. Walker 


It is no coincidence that Ted’s career took flight after he met 
Susan and they have since been partners in every sense of the 
word and it is no exaggeration to state that it is thanks to Susan’s 
work behind the scenes that Ted has become such a prolific 
painter. She has become expert at seeking out the blueprints, 
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documents and histories of each ship, all of them invaluable 
in the making of an accurate portrait of a ship and paint never 
leaves the palette before this painstaking research is completed. 


The dot-to-dot linkage of historical timelines has been 
alluded to several times in previous chapters — they crop up 
at the least expected times and the least expected places. 
In an uncanny coincidence, Susan lived the first 5 years 
of her life in the house once lived in by James Dunwoody 
Bulloch and his family when they resided in Waterloo. The 
house called Clifton is now a nursery but it was never a 
happy place for James Dunwoody and his wife Harriot as 
their son, Henry, died there in 1870, just 9 years of age. 
Ted would in time paint several of the ships that Bulloch was 
instrumental in building and buying for the Confederate Navy. 


Endurance stuck in Antarctic ice 1915, illustrates Ted Walker's 
eclectic mixture of subjects. 
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Fame is the Spur 


Since meeting Susan, Ted 
Walker has never ceased to 
paint and over the years a 
steady stream of ship portraits 
has turned into a vast body of 
work. Each picture is perfect 


in every intricate detail, down Rees Pee er oe ve = 
to the correct colours of every Ted Walker's contribution for the 
element of every ship — small Royal Mail stamps. 


fortunes are spent on tubes of 

paint for a component part of a ship and discarded after the 
merest dab of the brush. Most of the ships which have passed 
down the Mersey throughout the 20" century are represented 
and go to make up a chronicle of the present Elizabethan era in 
just the same way that Samuel Walters captured the Victorian 
age of ships — it is a unique legacy which future generations will 
undoubtedly access time and again. 


From an aesthetic point of view all of Ted’s ship portraits are 
of the finest quality and they have been formally recognized by 
the art world as exemplars of the genre. As satisfying as that 
may be, they have in addition been acknowledged as invaluable 
visual documents of historic ships, perfect in the minutest detail 
and as technically accurate as any blueprint. The accolades for 
Ted Walker’s paintings have poured in from all corners of the 
globe and are a source of pride and a testament to the dedication 
of Team Walker. Apart from hanging in the homes of discerning 
private collectors, Ted’s ship portraits have been hung several 
times at the Paris Salon at the invitation of the Society of French 
Artists and even King Juan Carlos of Spain owns a Ted Walker 
original. 
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In April, 2004, Ted had the honour of being one of only 6 marine 
artists to paint 6 historic ships for a set of Royal Mail first-day 
covers commemorating the maiden voyage and Transatlantic 
Crossing of the Queen Mary 2. The other five paintings were 
the original Queen Mary, SS Canberra, City of New York, the 
Great Western and RMS Mauretania — all famous liners from 
the past whose artists had also passed into history. Given that 
the Queen Mary 2 was the modern version of those historic 
liners it was important that a contemporary painting should be 
done by a contemporary artist which became Ted’s contribution 
to what is fast becoming a collector’s item. 


The Wavertree in the Irish sea. E.D. Walker 


There have been exhibitions at Harrod’s and others in America, 
Germany and Portugal but Ted’s paintings have a special place 
in the hearts of the present custodians of the Cunard Line who 
have no peers when it comes to an appreciation of the sheer 
beauty in a ship’s lines and whose historic credentials are 
beyond reproach. His latest portrait in 2010, one of a continual 
string of commissions from Cunard, is of the Mauretania 1 
which will take pride of place in Cunard’s latest ocean liner, the 
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Queen Elizabeth, due to be launched in autumn, 2010, joining 
her sister ships Queen Mary 2 and the Queen Victoria. The 
Ted Walker pictures of the veteran Cunard ships, Britannia and 
Persia, hang in the grand lobby of the Queen Victoria. 


The Confederate Ships 


Whisper it softly, but Ted’s real interest lies in those ships of 
a bygone age when going to sea was a hazardous occupation 
and sail and steam had a romantic fascination which lingers 
still in the hearts of ship aficionados. His painting of the RMS 
Britannia which was Cunard’s first Transatlantic paddle steamer 
in 1840, complements Samuel Walters’ painting of the Scotia 
which was the last, in 1870. The painting manages to express all 
the elements of the early age of steam when paddle-wheels and 
sails formed strange chimeras and in this instance there are even 
the last vestiges of galleons in the gilding at the stern. 


Cunard's Britannia - Charles Dickens was aboard for her 
maiden voyage. E.D. Walker 
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Several years ago in the early 1980s there was great excitement 
in France, America and in England when the remains of the 
Alabama were discovered lying at the bottom of the English 
Channel. The claims and counter claims for her possession 
ended up as wasteful wrangling as it was out of the question to 
raise the Alabama but the incident did revitalize a latent interest 
in the infamous raider and it was proposed that a replica would 
be an attraction moored in the Albert Dock. Running concurrent 
with this scheme, was a commission for Ted Walker to paint a 
series of pictures of the Alabama which would in effect detail 
her career visually from beginning to end. The enthusiasm for 
the whole project subsequently withered on the vine and the 
initial euphoria eventually died away, along with the whole 
project. But as industrious as ever, Ted had already begun work 
on the first of the pictures which turned out to be the Alabama 
(the 290 at that time) turning away from Laird’s No 4 dock 
after her launching and making her way out into the river. This 
picture hung for many years in Birkenhead Town Hall. 


Ted went on to paint the Florida and the Shenandoah along 
with one or two other studies of the Alabama and every so 
often he returns to those thematic ships redolent of Liverpool’s 
involvement with the American Civil War. 


USS Jamestown leaving Queenstown. E.D. Walker 
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There was an unusual ship of the Confederate years that captured 
Ted’s imagination and has resulted in a delicate and graceful 
depiction of the ship, the USS Jamestown. The Jamestown 
had a long career which began as long ago as 1845 when she 
departed Hampton Roads to begin her career off the coast of 
West Africa chasing slave-ships. In 1847, the Irish Famine was 
still a spectre throughout the land and in an unprecedented act 
of generosity, the Jamestown carried a cargo of food to Cork 
—a relief operation in which the British Government had been 
consistently remiss. The outbreak of the Civil War saw the 
Jamestown employed as a member of the Northern blockading 
squadrons where she had an outstanding record which lasted 
until the end of the war. The career of the Jamestown is too long 
to recount here but she has been honoured many times and she 
was still in service until 1913. 


Shipwrecks 


Royal Charter off Moelfre. E.D. Walker 
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The Royal Charter (1859) is another retrospective painting of 
the mid-Victorian era, depicting the doomed clipper ship off 
Moelfre fighting for her life in raging seas and in the face of a 
howling gale. The absence of anything in the picture other than 
the ill-fated ship being tossed around in the mountainous waves 
emphasises clearly the perilous nature of sailing ships when 
the elements are in a fury. Given that the Royal Charter had 
sailed half-way round the world and was a just a few miles from 
Princes Landing Stage in Liverpool, the tragedy is a singularly 
poignant disaster in the annals of the sea. 


The stranding of the Mexico in 1886 is the subject of another 
shipwreck in Liverpool Bay. The crew were fortunate to have 
all escaped in this incident but the cost to the Liverpool, Lytham 
and St Annes lifeboat crews was disastrous and 27 men were 
drowned that night. In an unusual departure, there is a subtle 
spiritual element attached to this picture where the approaching 
lifeboat is bathed in an ethereal light from behind a cloud. 
Underlining the religious theme is the tiny figure of the leading 
lifeboatman in process of throwing a weighted line out to the 
Mexico appearing to be more in supplication than in action. 


The Mexico and the doomed lifeboat. E.D. Walker 
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The Royal Charter and Mexico canvasses prove the point that 
disaster can loom close to shore just as much as in mid-Atlantic 
but the main factor in both of these pictures is that the sea itself 
takes up the greater part of the canvas. Ted Walker learnt from a 
very early age the same lesson that Samuel Walters had imbibed 
a century previously that no matter how well a ship is painted 
it is essential that the background should look authentic but 
above all the seas should be of a photographic clarity. All of 
Ted Walker’s seas have that indefinable “depth” whether they 
may be millpond calm or boiling tempests and in many ways 
those depictions of the sea in all its moods are the most difficult 
element of all to capture. 


The disappointment of the A/abama project never lasted long but 
the idea of a sequence of paintings illustrating an epic maritime 
story was something which lingered at the back of Ted’s mind 
and resurfaced (so to speak) when a commission to paint the 
Titanic came along. The resulting 15 pictures tell the story of the 
Titanic from her launch right up to the apocalyptic moment when 
the great liner slowly sank into the depths and a final painting 
highlights Ted’s skills in painting the natural world when the 
focal point of the picture is simply a lifebelt, bobbing around in a 
dispassionate sea; custom and practice dictated that ships at that 
time had their name 
painted on their lifebelts 
but Titanic was unusual 
in that the name was 
omitted — once again 
Ted’s diligence in his 
research was apparent 
although it must have 
been difficult to refrain jg 
from indulging in some 
poetic licence. 


Titanic's last moments. 
E.D. Walker 
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The Never-Ending Story 


Ted is the official artist for the Titanic Artefacts Exhibition 
which began in Memphis, USA, and continues to travel around 
the world. He has also illustrated books on the Titanic by his 
great friends and renowned historians Charles P. Haas and John 
P. Eaton. 


Despite the demands for paintings of modern liners, Ted returns 
again and again to the ships of yesteryear. Although he never 
returned to the Alabama sequence, Ted has painted several of 
the ships of the Confederate years as an essential part of the 
mid-Victorian Liverpool waterfront. The background to many 
of Ted Walker’s paintings is that of the 2" Elizabethan era and 
is as distinct as the Victorian waterfront was to those of Samuel 
Walters. Even so, on closer inspection, it can be seen that the 
Pierhead landscape has altered several times during this time and 
the Albert Dock has risen and fallen and risen again and even 
within this comparatively short time-frame, the waterfront can be 
apportioned into different architectural decades. 


The Caronia with the distinctive waterfront in the background. 
ED. Walker 
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The CSS Shenandoah surrenders to HMS Donegal — E.D.Walker 


The CSS Shenandoah last lowered her flag in the Mersey, surrendering 
to Captain Paynter of the HMS Donegal on November 6" 1965. and to 
all intents and purposes the story of the Confederate navy ended there. 
However, there is a sequel to what is widely regarded as the last act of 
the Civil War; Lt Dabney Scales, CSN, who was an officer aboard the 
Shenandoah, kept the flag and gave it for safekeeping to Eliza Hull Maury 
- Eliza was the daughter of Matthew Fontaine Maury (1806 — 1873) whose 
naval reputation is legendary and is commonly called The Pathfinder of 
the Seas. 


Matthew Fontaine Maury was in turn a nephew of James Maury (1746- 
1840), who the first U.S.Consul in Liverpool from 1790 to 1829. James 
Maury’s Consulate was in Paradise Street and the original Golden Eagle 
can still be seen there today - his home in No 4 Rodney Street is also still 
standing and his portrait is in the Town Hall. 


In 1873, Eliza’s brother took the flag to America and in 1906 it was placed 
in The Museum of Confederate History in Richmond, Virginia, where it 
can still be seen today — a tattered reminder of days long gone. 
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Although it can be said that Ted Walker is in many ways the 
modern-day incarnation of Samuel Walters and a worthy 
torch-bearer of the maritime heritage of Liverpool, he is 
fiercely protective of the uniqueness of his work. He has never 
acknowledged the influence of any other painter and with the 
same attention to detail he applies to his paintings Ted has 
cultivated his own unique style and continues to capture on 
canvas each of the historic ships which pass down the river. 


In the first decade of the millennium, there are still vestiges of 
Samuel Walters’ waterfront to be seen, although the once icon 
of the waterfront, the Church of Our Lady and St Nicholas, is 
itself in danger of drowning — in a sea of modern architecture. 
Similarly, the World Heritage buildings are subject to a creeping 
expansion which is washing up at their very walls. As remote as 
the possibility seems now there is little doubt that the waterfront 
will be different again in the next century. We have Samuel 
Walters and Edward D. Walker to thank for capturing forever 
the Victorian and Elizabethan eras — whether there are others 
in the future who will pick up the baton is for only the future 
to know. 


Ted Walker's "Mauretania leaving the Mersey" with the immediately recogniz- 
able background of the 2nd Elizabethan era visible. 
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S: 


Wenn Lafone 


Blochade-Runnev 
(1830— 1917) 


Huguenot Origins 


A Huguenot (1852) Sir 
John Everett Millais The 
Lady Lever Art Gallery 


Most of the Huguenots who fled the 
religious persecution which was endemic 
throughout France in the latter half of the 
18" century, settled in London. They were 
generally composed of skilled artisans 
working in diverse professions and 


France’s loss was London’s gain. As time 


went by, small numbers of Huguenots 
began to filter North, with several groups 
attracted to a Liverpool which was 
prospering as it never had before — their 
French names are an obvious giveaway, 
such as Lydia Ann Street named after 
Lydia Ann Lacroix, the wife of the 
multi-talented George Perry; often their 
occupations point to Huguenot influence 
with The Glass House pub in Old Swan 
on the site of a Huguenot glass-works; and 


John Everett Millais was moved to paint “A Huguenot on St 
Bartholomews Eve” which is in the Lady Lever Art Gallery. 


The Lafone family tree has branches reaching back generations 
but for the sake of this story the mists begin to clear with 
Alexander Lafone, who was born in 1707 and married Annette 
d’Estaing - their only child, also Alexander Lafone, was born in 
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London in 1736. Annette (born 1700) lived a long life and died 
in 1785 but her husband lived even longer — breathing his last 
just one year before the new century in 1799; he was evidently 
of robust constitution as he had previously married again in St 
Marylebone in 1787, to a Margaret Chasserau, and he outlived 
his son by 7 years. 


} From 1752 to 1759, Alexander and 
Annette’s son worked at Woburn 
Abbey as French tutor to Lady 
} Caroline Russell, the daughter of 
the 4° Duke of Bedford. Alexander 
@ fils was the first Lafone to travel 
’) north and he moved to a bustling 
Liverpool where dock construction 
was struggling to keep pace with 
the increasing numbers of ships 
up and down the river. In 1766, 
Alexander married Mary Marchant 
at St Nicholas’ Church and in 1767, 
he is listed as being a merchant 
'| with a home in Mount Pleasant — 
|| Mount Pleasant at that time was a 
rural haven and Alexander would no 
Park Lodge, Toxteth doubt have come into contact with 
William Roscoe and his father who 
had a house and market garden at the top of the hill. In 1772, 
Alexander and Mary moved to Cropper Street and 2 years later 
they again moved to the brand new Georgian houses of Duke 
Street, moving later to Brick Street, with an office by the Old 
Dock. Alexander died in 1792 and Mary was living at Basnett 
Street, off Church Street when she died in 1870. Alexander and 
Mary had 3 daughters and 2 sons. 


The third child of Alexander and Mary, Samuel Marchant Lafone, 
was born in 1770 and was evidently a vigorous and energetic man 
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who was reputed to be the bedrock of the family fortune. He started 
his working life as a broker, living in Sparling Street with his 
offices of Samuel Lafone and Company based in Redcross Street 
and soon moved on to Parker Street and Duke Street. In 1807, 
he moved to Scotland Road where he began his business in the 
leather and tanning trade. The tannery business and its associated 
animal husbandry was to expand as far as South America and 
remained the family business for the following 170 years. Samuel 
Lafone was married for the first time in 1794 to Mary Ellison and 
they went on to have 10 children prior to Mary’s death in 1812. 
The following year in 1813, Samuel Lafone married again to his 
miece, Sarah Jane Hurry and they moved into Park Lodge which 
was then at the bottom of Lodge Lane but is now situated in 
Sefton Park Road. Park Lodge was originally the site of King 
John’s Hunting Lodge — some of the original stonework in still 
within the present building which has been rebuilt over the years 
- and was more recently the home of Eleanor Rathbone. Samuel 
Lafone and Sarah Jane moved in and had a family of their own 
consisting of 6 sons and one daughter - the last of their children 
was Henry Lafone, born in Park Lodge, Lodge Lane, on the 9th 
of March, 1830. 


Henry Lafone - The Early Years 


By 1840, the Lafone family had moved house to Hayman’s 
Green, West Derby, and Henry went abroad for his engineering- 
based education at Heidelberg University, Germany. In 1848, 
Henry returned to England and served a 5 year indentured 
apprenticeship at the Bellhouse Company of Manchester, a firm 
of Iron founders, Millwrights and Engineers. In 1853, when 
Henry was aged 23, there was a major rift in the family when 
Henry’s elder brother Alfred wanted to leave home and strike out 
on his own, leaving their father, Samuel, now aged 80, unable to 
manage the family business alone. It must have seemed to Henry 
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that his years of engineering experience had been wasted when 
he was asked to take Alfred’s place but it said a great deal about 
his loyalty when he finally acceded to his father’s request and 
took up the reins on his father’s business, running the tannery and 
expanding into cattle breeding. 
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Harbreck House 


On the 20" February, 1855, Henry married Louisa Ann Lees 
(1835-1859) in Broughton, Manchester, and in 1857 they were 
living at 87 Northumberland Terrace, Everton. Henry thrived 
in the business he had so reluctantly entered and his cattle took 
prizes in the Southport and Ormskirk Agricultural Shows — so 
much so, that in 1858, Henry and Louisa Ann moved into the 
prestigious Harbreck House, Fazakerley (Harbreck House, 
now demolished, built circa 1740, was the home of 2 Lord 
Mayors, also Mr Sparling of Sparling Street fame and his son 
William Sparling who fought the penultimate duel in the city 
with Edward Grayson — Henry purchased the house off a Mr 
Myers, ironically a wealthy cotton merchant). It was in this 
house that their daughter Lillian was born on the 5" April, 1859. 
One month later Louisa Ann was dead, never having recovered 
from the birth. 
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Soon after his wife’s untimely death, Henry moved to Brookfield 
House, Fazakerly. 


Four years later on the 12 of November, 1863, Henry married 
again in Birmingham, to the 24 year old Lucy Malins — Henry 
was 9 years older than his bride which was not unusual for 
that era. The couple set up home in Liverpool at no 11 Marine 
Terrace, Waterloo, a quintessentially middle-class Victorian 
house built in 1852, which is still standing today, just a few 
doors away from James Dunwoody Bulloch’s first home in the 
district (some years later Edward Smith, Captain of the Titanic 
would live in the same road, a stone’s throw away from Thomas 
Ismay’s opulent mansion). By 1865, Henry and Lucy’s first two 
children, Lucy Beatrice and Ella had been born in the house, 
closely followed by a son, Henry Pownall Malins. Henry lived 
in this house throughout his blockade-running days. 


Il Marine Terrace is 
today guarded by Molly, 
the Golden Labrador 
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The Blockade-Runner 


The Northern blockade of Southern ports 
had grown tighter as the Civil War proceeded 
and ship-owners involved in running the 
blockade into the few beleaguered Southern 
ports left operating, found their ships faced 
with ever-increasing opposition — however, 
| just one successful run could recoup the 
outlay involved and most of the private 
owners and consortiums investing in the 
~ «| Sleek, low-lying, camouflaged vessels made 
=| small fortunes. Henry Lafone appeared 
~ to have entered into blockade-running 
relatively late in the war when Liverpool 
ships were being closely watched and the 
Confederacy had turned to Clyde built ships. Although there is a 
distinct lack of evidence, Lafone was undoubtedly deeply involved 
with James Dunwoody Bulloch and Charles Kuhn Prioleau (whose 
Huguenot ancestry was as ancient as Lafone’s) and his name 
appeared on a regular basis in the pages of The New York Times 
— he worked from an office in Tempest Hey which was used as a 
post-office by John Newland Maffitt, the Captain of the Florida, 
among others. Variously referred to by American journals as a 
“ship-owner,” “Confederate spy,” and “secret agent,” in truth it 
was never clear what Lafone’s true role really was and The Times 
confessed to never knowing which ships were Lafone’s and which 
belonged to Fraser, Trenholm and Co. Although in keeping with his 
trade, Lafone tried to keep a low profile, the misfortunes of many of 
his ships brought him unwanted publicity and as a blockade-runner 
Henry Lafone often excelled at being spectacularly unsuccessful 
—a synopsis of the blockade-runners that had Lafone associations 
illustrates clearly their often chequered careers and also the 
changing emphasis towards Clyde-built ships; 


Henry Lafone as 
a young man 
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Alexandra - Built by W.C. Miller 1863 
Engines by Fawcett, Preston and Co. 


The Alexandra was meant to be a gift to the Confederacy from 
Fraser, Trenholm and Co but following the sailings of the 
Alabama and the Florida the British Government bowed to 
pressure from the American Minister, Charles Francis Adams 
and impounded the ship on the 5" April, 1863. The ensuing 
court case and pleadings for her release dragged on for over 
12 months until May, 1864, when the Alexandra took on a new 
persona as a peaceful merchant ship named the Mary, with her 
owner named as Henry Lafone. The progress of the Mary was 
followed with great interest by the Northern government and 
she was reported as having 4 guns when she left Nova Scotia 
in September, 1864. The ship reached Nassau in November 
of the same year and the United States Navy captured her in 
December, 1864. After all the litigation and her eventual escape 
from custody the Alexandra or Mary finished up by playing no 
part whatsoever in the Confederate cause. 


Greyhound - Kirkpatrick McIntyre, Greenock, 1863 


The Greyhound left on her maiden 
voyage in January, 1864, and in May, 
1864, she was captured on her first trip out 
of Wilmington by the USS Connecticut. 
The Greyhound may well have had a 


os 
“ 


pure burlesque; when the ship was 
captured, the Captain, Lieutenant George 
Confederate Navy Seal Henry Biers, CSN, was immediately 
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recognized by the officers of the Connecticut as a previously 
serving officer in the United States Navy and as such his future 
treatment as a turncoat was not difficult to foresee. Even more 
intriguing was the discovery that the ship carried as a passenger 
a “Mrs Lewis” who was swiftly identified as the Southern 
heroine and Confederate agent, Belle Boyd, whose colourful 
cognomens of The Cleopatra of the Confederacy and the Siren 
of the Secession did her no favours in her attempts to remain 
anonymous. 


The triumphant Captain of the Connecticut 
had not only captured a prize ship but a 
traitor and a Southern spy to boot and 
he gave the ship into the care of Acting 
Ensign, Samuel Harding, with orders to 

sail her to Boston and hand over the ship 

and his prisoners. The Captain of the 
Connecticut may have been a little less 
jubilant had he known that Captain Biers 
had dumped $30,000 dollars in Confederate 
gold into the sea and Belle Boyd had burned /~ 
secret dispatches bound for the Confederate 
government when they had both realized that 


escape was out of the question. The notorious 
Belle Boyd 


To all intents and purposes, the careers of both 

Captain Biers and Belle Boyd were about to end ignominiously 
in a Northern prison, but in an episode which teetered into 
the realms of farce, the young Ensign Harding succumbed to 
the considerable charms of the Southern agent who was as 
famous for her sensual nature as she was for her loyalty to the 
Confederate cause. Besotted by his alluring captive, Ensign 
Harding was persuaded to let Captain Biers escape and once 
they had reached Boston, Biers wasted no time in heading for 
Canada. 
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Harding was dismissed in disgrace but probably thought it all 
worthwhile when Belle accepted his proposal of marriage and 
they both absconded to England where they later married in St 
James Church in Piccadilly. Belle was unable to return to the 
South but some months later, Samuel was persuaded to return, 
ostensibly to see Belle’s family. 


It wasn’t long before Samuel was captured once again and 
accused of carrying Confederate dispatches, he was thrown into 
a Northern prison. On his release after the war, Samuel returned 
to England but died soon afterwards following the privations 
he had endured in prison. Belle was left a widow at 21 but 
returned to America, married twice more and followed a career 
on the stage, cashing in on her notoriety as a Southern spy. 


Although their prize trophies had gone, the Northerners still had 
their main prize, the Greyhound which remained a fine ship and 
worthy of serving as the floating headquarters of General Butler. 
But even this triumph was only a fleeting success when in the 
Autumn of 1864 the Greyhound was blown apart by torpedoes 
planted in the coal-bunkers by Southern saboteurs. 


Let her Rip - Built by Kirkpatrick and McIntyre Glasgow 
Engines by Fawcett, Preston and Co, Liverpool 


Let Her Rip was registered in May, 1864, made one successful 
run from Nassau to Wilmington and on the return leg of the 
second run was captured by the USS Fort Jackson in October, 
1864. She was subsequently converted into the USS Wando and 
spent the rest of the war in service with the United States Navy. 


There’s little doubt that Henrys brother, Alfred, was also 


involved in blockade-running at some stage. The brothers had 
shares in the Lucy, named after Henry's daughter. 
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flotilla of United States Navy ships at Bull’s Bay, South Carolina. 
Let Her Rip is in the centre. 


C.S.S.Shenandoah - A. Stephen 
and Sons, Glasgow. Built as the Sea 
King. 


The Shenandoah could not be said 
to have been unsuccessful at all — 
in fact she virtually destroyed the 
Northern whaling fleet single-handed 
but any success that she achieved 
came to nought when it came to 
| light that many of the whalers had 
been destroyed long after the Civil 
| War had ended. Lafone had played a 
d considerable part in her clandestine 
CSS Shenandooh purchase when she was the Sea 

King, working with Charles Kuhn 
Prioleau’s father-in-law, Richard Wright, the father of the fabled 
Belle of Allerton Hall and he played a role in fitting the ship 
with supplies under instruction from James Dunwoody Bulloch. 
Lafone’s part in the purchase of the Shenandoah did not end 
there and he was instrumental in working under orders from 
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>. James Dunwoody Bulloch in the fitting out of 
the Confederate cruiser. His name was also 
closely associated with the Laurel which sailed 
from Princes Dock, transporting supplies and 
carrying the future crew of the Shenandoah to 
their rendezvous in Madeira. The fact that a 
number of Alabama crewmen were aboard the 
Laurel and about to become part of the crew of the 
; Shenandoah led to rumours that Raphael Semmes 
Irvine Bulloch was among them and Lafone was moved to pen 
an indignant letter to The Times, part of which 
stated that he “must positively contradict the assertion that Captain 
Semmes was aboard the Laurel.” Although he was on solid ground 
concerning the whereabouts of Raphael Semmes, Lafone was not 
above misleading The Times as to the destination of the Laurel 
which he averred was on her way to Nassau. 


The Laurel in fact sailed on to Charleston after delivering her 
supplies and crew to the Shenandoah, returning to Liverpool as 
the re-named Confederate States. She ran the blockade several 
times before being lost to history. 


The Lillian - Built on the Clyde 


When John Newland Maffitt 
reluctantly relinquished his 
command of the Florida in 
August, 1863, his health was 
failing; the stresses of the 
) traumatic first cruise of the 
= | Florida had proved too much 
| for even his formidable spirit 
} and he left the ship to seek 
medical help. The Florida 


The Lillian. was berthed in Brest and Paris 
London Illustrated News 
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was a logical big city to find the advice he needed and it was 
there that his physicians diagnosed that his heart had “been 
affected from tropical disease.” This was hardly a revelation 
considering that he was still recovering from yellow-fever and 
he was advised to seek further help in Sweden, following which 
trip he returned to Liverpool. By the end of 1863, Maffitt was 
anxious to return to sea and James Dunwoody Bulloch was 
just as anxious that he should go — James Newland Maffitt was 
an unquestionably fine Captain and men of his calibre were in 
short supply. 


The capture of Fort Fisher 
Fort Fisher was a thorn in the side of the blockading Northern 
fleet throughout the war. Located south of the town of 
Wilmington, 20 miles upriver, Fort Fisher, located at the inlet to 
the river, was the main bastion in a number of batteries located 
along the Cape Fear River. The batteries and aquatic mines 
called “torpedoes” defended the entry of blockade-runners and 
fired on any Federal ships bold enough to enter the river. The 


first major battle for the fort took place in December, 1864, 
when the Yankee troops were repulsed with heavy losses. They 
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returned in January, 1865, and following a 2 day bombardment 
by no less than 55 Northern ships, a force of 8,000 troops took 
the fort. It signalled the end of blockade-running and presaged 
the end of the war. 


Bulloch arranged for Maffitt’s new command to be the Clyde- 
built blockade-runner, the Florie, named after Maffitt’s own 
daughter, a young woman known to be as daring and adventurous 
as her father. Unfortunately, the first voyage of the Florie ended 
as quickly as it had begun when the ship was damaged under 
sail and was forced to put in to Halifax, Nova Scotia, for repairs. 
Following the Florvie’s return to sea, Maffitt was instructed to 
sail her to Bermuda, where he took command of the Florie’s 
sister ship, the Lillian. 


150 pound Armstrong cannon — a trophy from Fort Fisher. 


The Lillian was chartered by The State of Georgia, almost 
certainly under the auspices of G.B.Lamar, and named after 
Henry Lafone’s daughter by his first wife. The Florie and the 
Lillian \eft Bermuda at the same time, both of them bound for 
Wilmington, and in a spirit of boisterous high spirits, perhaps 
engendered by the presence of the celebrated artist and reporter 
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of the London Illustrated News, Frank Vizetelly, the two ships 
decided on a race through the blockade. At this stage of the war, 
running the blockade had become a gauntlet of fire and despite 
her grey paint and unusually low decks, the Lillian only made it 
through to the sheltering guns of Fort Fisher after a breathtaking 
two hour chase from Northern ships. An exultant Captain and 
crew found that the Florie had not yet arrived and the Lillian 
had won the race, arriving with much-needed supplies on 
the 5" June, 1864. Maffitt was ordered to report to the Navy 
Department where he was féted as the Captain of the Florida 
and once again ordered to command another blockader, the 
Albemarle. Maffitt later transferred to the Owl, built by Jones, 
Quiggin and Co but by that time the war was nearly over. 


The Lillian was regarded with affection while John Newland 
Maffitt was Captain and crew member James Sprunt was moved 
to write the poem; 


Freed from the lingering chase in devious ways 
Upon the swelling tides 
Swiftly the Lillian glides 
Through hostile shells and eager foemen past 
The lynx-eyed pilot, gazing through the haze 
His engines straining “far hope dawns at last”’ 


Now falls in billows deep 
Upon white sands below 
While signal lamps aglow 
Seek out Fort Fisher s distant answering gleams 
The blockade runner s keen, supreme delight 
Dear Dixie Land, the haven of our dreams. 
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The affects of the fall of Fort Fisher were eloquently expressed in this 
cartoon, showing an English farmer going to market and finding the 
gates barred. The caption reads: 


JOHN BULL (coster-monger) “My heyes! Market shut-up! And 
I’ve got to trundle my combustibles and other vegetables back 
‘ome again.” 


Even in those days, the Americans had a bizarre concept of 
English speech. 


But times change and James Sprunt’s poem would never have 
been written when Daniel H. Martin was Captain of the Lillian. 
The crew had no confidence in Captain Martin and there are 
several accounts detailing his shortcomings which culminated 
in the loss of the ship. It appears that in an identical voyage to 
that of Maffitt, the ship was steered into Wilmington through 
a hail of fire from the USS Shenandoah and narrowly escaped 
capture after a long chase during which Captain Martin 
relinquished his command and the crew took over to steer the 
ship safely into port. According to all accounts, the Captain 
then reappeared to take the plaudits from an admiring shore 
command. On the other hand, Captain Martin was reputed to 
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have brought the ship through only after threatening the firemen 
with a revolver. Whatever the truth of the matter, the Lillian 
was not so lucky on her voyage outward when a shell from a 
Union ship hit her below the water-line and she was captured 
by the USS Gettysburg and subsequently integrated into the 
Northern fleet. 


Fort Fisher marker 


for blockade running. 
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The U.S.S. Gettysburg was itself a converted blockade-runner, 
the Douglas, subsequently renamed the Margaret and Jessie. 
She was built on the Clyde in 1858 and for several years ran 
as a passenger steamer between Liverpool and the Isle of Man. 
Her career is another story. 


The Little Hattie - J & G Thomson, Govan 


There is a distinct lack of information about the Little Hattie 
which is odd because she ran the blockade on ten occasions at a 
time when the Northern blockade was at its height and shot and 
shell were at their fiercest. Built on the Clyde, the Little Hattie 
was also chartered by the State of Georgia and G.B.Lamar was 
once again involved in her running. Henry Lafone certainly 
had an involvement with the Little Hattie as the ship was named 
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The Little Hattie’s career took place during the final months of 
the war and is one of fierce fights and daring escapes and several 
crew members have detailed their affection for the tiny craft. 
It is probably too much to say that the Little Hattie prolonged 
the fighting by any degree but it is true to say that each run 
she made she took in invaluable munitions and supplies to the 
beleaguered South and she brought out bales of cotton in return. 
According to all reports, there were several Northern plots to 
sabotage her at anchor in Nassau — all of them came to nought 
and the Little Hattie sailed on until the end of the Civil War, 
making her final run in February, 1865. Anchored in Nassau, 
a Times correspondent attempted to estimate the cost of her 
cargoes throughout her career; the figure ran into millions. 


The Carolina 


The Carolina was Henry Lafone’s final venture into the shipping 
business when his name was associated with an erstwhile 
clipper-ship called the Palikari, built in Stockton. Given that the 
Palikari was re-named the Carolina it is possible that the ship 
was meant as a late entry in the blockade-running trade but if 
that was the case then events caught up with her and converted 
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to a passenger steamer, she made one Transatlantic crossing and 
was sold on. 


Block Ader (later Corcovado) - Built by J and G Thomson, 
Govan 


The strangely named Block-Ader was launched on January, 
1865, but by the time she entered into the Confederate navy the 
war was all but over. 


If You Can Meet With Triumph and Disaster... 


The Savannah river in 1816 and the steamship, Enterprise. G.B. 
Lamar purchased not only ships but bought the bridges also. 
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Most of Henry Lafone’s business dealings during the 
Confederate Years are shrouded in mystery and what is known 
is only the tip of the iceberg and pieced together from letters and 
newspapers. But a great deal can be read into what is available 
and apart from the disastrous blockade-runners, Lafone was 
involved in various other ventures which appeared to have 
run into trouble — as an instance, Lafone signed his name to 
an announcement by The Smelting Reduction Lime and Coal 
Company which stated that the Company was “no longer able 
to continue in business or meet its liabilities’ — bankruptcy 
seemed to be around every corner. 


Worse was yet to come when the Importing and Exporting 
Company of Georgia lost everything when Sherman’s armies 
rampaged through Savannah. The head of the firm went by the 
memorable name of Gazaway Bugg Lamar and Henry Lafone 
had been in partnership with him, running his six Owl class 
blockade-runners. 


The Steamship 
Savannah 
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Gazaway Bugg Lamar (1798-1874) 


Savannah Monument to the Civil War 


Despite the fact that his considerable business interests crashed 
and burned in spectacular fashion Gazaway Bugg Lamar was 
far more astute and sagacious than his startling name may have 
implied. 


Lamar was born in Richmond County, Georgia and grew to 
be a multi-faceted businessman whose talents as an investor 
and banker ensured his success and reputation in the South 
and beyond. John Laird’ shipyard in Birkenhead was just 
beginning on its long odyssey into the ship-building world when 
Lamar ordered a prefabricated ship to be transported across 
the Atlantic and in 1834 the John Randolph became the first 
iron steamer to sail in American waters. The ship became an 
outstanding success and apart from being a measure of Lamar 
fabulous wealth it was a harbinger of things to come; Lamar 
was in advance of his time in ordering ships from Birkenhead 
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but in those halcyon days, he 
would never have dreamed that 
the South would one day be back 
in greater numbers and for far 
weightier reasons than pleasure 
Steamers. 
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“4) Lamar was 23 years old when 
; a | he married Jane Meek Cresswell 
nee in 182] and by 1838 they had a 
THE Se HEAT ron suas a) family of seven children There 
4\ seemed to be nothing that could 
ever disturb Lamars idyllic 
existence but at the zenith of his 
career and family success, quite 
unexpectedly he was caught up in 
a tragic shipwreck which cruelly robbed him of everything that 
he cared for. At the time of the accident Lamar had expanded 
his interests as a cotton-broker and a ship-owner and it was 
doubly tragic that it should be aboard one of his own ships that 
his family came to ruin. 
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Plaque to the 
John Randolph 


The Wreck of the SS Pulaski 


The Steamship Pulaski was built by the Savannah and Charleston 
Steamship Company and the ship-builders had taken great 
pains to ensure that the steamship was the most comfortable 
ship yet built. Apart from the luxurious staterooms, there was a 
great deal of stress laid on the safety factors inherent in the ship 
— the previous year in 1837, the SS Home, out of Charleston, 
had sunk with the loss of everyone aboard and potential 
passengers were naturally nervous. With the previous disaster 
still fresh in the minds of the travelling public, the Pulaski was 
designed to restore confidence in steamship voyages leading to 
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an advertisement in the newspaper, The Georgian, proclaiming 
that “The Pulaski’ qualities as a sea vessel for ease, safety 
and speed are superior to any steamer that ever floated in the 
American waters.”’ The advertisement went on to state that the 
Pulaski was “206 ft in length, of 225 horse-power and boilers 
of the finest copper.” All of this was undoubtedly true but in 
innumerable sea disasters before and after, none of this took 
into account human error and the devastating effect that it 
would soon have upon those “boilers of the finest copper.” 


The Pulaski was making her 4" voyage when she set sail from 
Savannah on Wednesday, June 13”, 1838, with Lamar, Jane 
and their children aboard as part of an “animated group of 
passengers beaming with hope and expectation.” Lamar’ 
sister, Rebecca, had also been persuaded to travel, although 
past experience had caused her to have many reservations, and 
there was also her “special charge” Eliza, the young daughter of 
her other brother. Numbers vary as to the number of passengers 
but when the ship left Savannah there were around 95 and 65 
more joined the ship at Charleston — along with the 37 crew 
members, there was a total of 197 souls aboard when she finally 
set sail into the coastal waters of the Atlantic. 


At Ilpm that night, the passengers were awakened by an 
explosion which shattered the still of the night air and shook 
the ship from stem to stern. It was soon apparent that the mid- 
section of the ship had been blown outwards, taking several of 
the passengers with it and leaving others writhing in pain with 
scald burns - it was also clear that the Pulaski would not be 
afloat for much longer. It was only a matter of minutes before 
the fabric of the ship began to disintegrate; masts fell and 
crushed limbs, planking splintered, the bow and stern began to 
split asunder and the 225 horse-power engines broke away from 
their moorings, their weight about to drag them into the depths 
below. As the doomed ship broke up around them, the frantic 
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passengers and crew lowered the four lifeboats, two of which 
capsized almost immediately. When the two remaining boats 
pulled away 45 minutes after the explosion, after collecting as 
many survivors as they were able, they left behind dozens of 
passengers clinging desperately to whatever remnants of the 
Pulaski that they could find, while others floundered around, 
searching for pieces of wreckage to hang onto. 


Gustave Doré - Sketch of a shipwreck 1860 


The remnants of the Pulaski, no matter how large or small, all 
had shocked survivors scrambling aboard and sections of mast, 
planks and pieces of wood, chairs and even settees all served as 
life-rafts. Two of the passengers had both the strength of mind 
and strength of body to gather together pieces of the floating 
wreckage and lash them together into a makeshift raft — 22 
passengers were saved from drowning as they scrambled onto 
the precarious structure. All through that black night, survivors 
scrabbled for some piece of flotsam and morning found little 
islands of humanity not only clinging onto their crude life-rafts 
but clinging onto the hope that the lifeboats would soon send 
help. 
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Lamar and his sister, Rebecca, had 
both been in mortal peril as they were 
thrown around in the sea and both 
had been helpless to save Lamar'’s 
wife Jane and his children, Martha, 
Lucius, Caroline and Rebecca, from 
drowning during the chaos of the 
first few hours after the explosion. William (aged 12) had followed 
soon afterwards, leaving Rebecca to look after the two surviving 
boys, Thomas (aged 7) and Charles (aged 14), both of whom she 
cared for as best she could. Her beloved Eliza had been snatched 
from her arms in the first few hours of the disaster when a section of 
the wreckage struck Rebecca and she was knocked unconscious — 
waking up to find “her special charge,” gone she knew not where. 
Of the two remaining children, Charles seemed to be standing 
up well to his ordeal but Thomas fell into a deep depression and 
to Rebeccas “indescribable distress” just faded away before 
her eyes. Several other children were placed in her care as their 
parents weakened and Rebecca was grieved to have them die in 
her an arms but she remained a tower of strength and apportioned the 
small amounts of food and wine 
to the children exclusively. It was 
down to her prodigious efforts 
that Charles was still surviving 
and she comforted him by telling 
him that his mother and the other 
children had probably been 
picked up and were safe. 
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day. With many passengers having succumbed to starvation and 
exposure, on the 4" day after the disaster, Lamar and five others 
decided to patch up one of the battered lifeboats and try to make 
it to the shore where they could call for help. 


Each day the survivors were filled with hope as sails were seen 
on the horizon, but they always passed by without noticing the 
unfolding tragedy. On Tuesday morning of the following week, 
the survivors had been marooned for all of six days and were 
about to give up hope altogether when the nightmare came to a 
close with the advancing sails of the schooner Henry Cameron. 


Aftermath 


Lamar and his five companions had made it to the shore after a 
harrowing swim against the breakers. They then walked 7 miles 
to a small inlet where there were boats bobbing about by the 
quay — to their extreme frustration the boats’ owners refused 
to put to sea until the winds were favourable. Lamar was at 
the limit of his strength and was forced to go to bed but before 
he went he hired a youth from the village to ride to Wilmington 
for help — he awoke sometime later to find the youth had been 
advised by the boatmen that it was a useless journey as none of 
the survivors could possibly be alive after such a long time in 
the water. It is difficult to imagine the despair and anger that 
Lamar must have felt after his heroic attempt at rescue. 


Lamar'’s sister, Rebecca, and his son Charles were all that was 
left of his family and for several days Charles almost died as 
he hovered between life and death afterwards. In later years, 
Charles could never speak of his mother and brothers and 
sisters without breaking down and remembered them all with 
affection. 
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Cotton Plantation in Mississippi 


Rebecca J.McLeod (Née Lamar) wrote her graphic version 
of the tragedy 50 years after it happened — it is a heart- 
rending account of the fragility of human life and every detail 
and every name are recalled as if the tragedy happened 
yesterday. Rebecca played down her own considerable part 
in the ordeal but others remembered it clearly and she is 
honoured in Georgia for her heroism in trying to preserve 
the lives of the children amidst the wreck of the Pulaski. 
The official enquiry took place at the end of that year and 
concluded that the accident was caused by neglect — the 
Pulaski’s 2" engineer had allowed the starboard boiler ’s water 
to boil away and then filled the boiler with cold water onto the 
still hot copper, the result was catastrophic. 


Out of the Ashes 


One year later, in 1839, Gazaway Bugg Lamar picked up the 
pieces of his shattered life and married again to a Harriet de 
Cazeneau and went on to have five more children. He carried 
on working as before and when the Civil War became an 
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inevitability, Lamar had an office in New York where before 
leaving for the South he purchased 10,000 muskets and had 
printed millions in bonds for the Confederacy. Lamar was a 
complex man and contradictory in his views — something 
which was clearly illustrated when he threw in his lot with the 
Confederacy despite disagreeing with many of the things that it 
stood for. Even before war had broken out, Lamar displayed an 
inconsistency towards slavery when he disapproved of Charles 
entering into the slave-trade while Lamar himself was a slave- 
owning plantation holder. His opposition to secession flew in 
the face of all that the Confederate government stood for and 
was a baffling stance to take given his loyalty to the South. 
Nevertheless, in partnership with Henry Lafone, Lamar spent 
the war years operating a fleet of blockade-runners, acting 
as financial adviser to Jefferson Davis and Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Memminger and Trenholm. 


Slave Market Georgia 
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Inthe latter part of 1864, Lamar realised that the war was coming 
to an end and in an effort to maintain whatever assets remained, 

he took the Oath of Allegiance, which promised protection from 
seizure of all property, via Lincoln’ proclamation of 1863. 

Sherman s armies took little account of Southern sensibilities or 
property on their “march to the sea” and by 1864, Lamar had 
lost everything — his ships, properties and his vast quantities of 
cotton which were confiscated and shipped North and Lamar 
was jailed for his strenuous efforts to retain his property. He 
was jailed again sometime later, accused of being part of the 
plot to assassinate President Lincoln but was released without 
charge. 


With the tenacity that he had always exhibited, after the 
war Lamar drew on the reserves he had squirrelled away in 
Canadian banks and began a legal battle to recoup his losses. 
Eight years later, after a protracted struggle which amassed 
a mountain of legal documents which survive to this day, 
his dogged persistence paid off quite literally, when a worn- 
out United States Court of Claims awarded him a staggering 
£580,000 in compensation. This may have satisfied most people 
and given his age, he may have been excused for resting on his 
laurels but Lamar wanted what he considered to be the full sum 
owed to his estate and he took up arms once again. Soon after 
the initial payment was made Lamar died - the Court of Claims 
may have been excused for breathing a collective sigh of relief 
when their nemesis came to the end of his life but the interlude 
was not to last long as Lamar had left instructions that his 
heirs must carry on the fight until they had been recompensed 
fully. Forty six years later, following successive claims by each 
generation of Lamar heirs, in 1919, Lamar was finally at peace 
when an exhausted Court of Claims awarded his estate an 
additional sum of $75,000 dollars. 
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Perverse to the end, on his death, Gazaway Bugg Lamar had 
left in his will the then massive sum of $100,000 dollars for 
the construction of a home for the aged and infirm Negroes of 
Savannah. 


Despite his father’s opposition Charles Lamar was deeply 
involved in the slave-trade and left behind volumes of documents 
which are a valuable historical record of slavery in the South. 


During the war, Charles organized a Confederate contingent 
called “The Lamar Rangers” or “Savannah Mounted Rifles.” 
He was killed on the streets of Columbus, Georgia, in a 
confrontation with a Northern soldier who claimed that Charles 
was intending to draw a gun — the date was April, 1865, in the 
final days of the Civil War. 
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Henry Lafone — After the War 


a There were no post-war payouts for 
Henry Lafone and he was forced 
to fall back on his own reserves of 
energy and resources and seek out 
new ways to keep the wolf from 
yo| the door; and while Gazaway Bugg 
%| Lamar pursued his epic litigation 
} process, Lafone rolled his sleeves up 
and went to work as a merchant in 
the Commercial Sample Company 
in Exchange Buildings - his dreams 
of Southern gold dissolved, the 
Confederate Years in Liverpool 


Henry Lafone and were well and truly at an end. 
Lucy Malins 


Henry seemed to be a man who could turn 
his hand to anything — in any event, he was 
never afraid to do so - and despite his losses 
when the Confederacy crashed, three years 
later, Henry’s fortunes were on the turn and 
in 1868, the family moved house to the larger 
“Cresswell” No 4 Crosby Road South (sadly 
demolished in the 1980s). It was here that 
Hilda was born in 1869, Alexander Malins 
in 1870 and Violet Grace in 1873. It is no 
more than pure coincidence that one of the 
most artistic of First World War memorials 
still stands next to where Alexander Malins 
Lafone was born but, in the light of his future 
career, there could be nowhere more fitting. 


The Five Lamps 
War Memorial 
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A Fresh Departure 


The following year, in 1874 and after 44 years in Liverpool, 
Henry joined his elder brother (by 9 years) Alfred in London. 
During his time in Liverpool Alfred had an exemplary record 
of civic duty and was a close associate of Sir James Picton so 
that his move to London was a loss for the city of Liverpool. 
Alfred established himself quickly in London and transferred 
his knowledge of the tanning trade into his business and he was 
for a long time a respected M.P. for Bermondsey. His public 
works took up almost as much time as his business and he was 
honoured some years later with the accolade of a portrait in the 
National Portrait Gallery. His success was tempered by the loss 
of his son, William Boutcher Lafone at Ladysmith in 1900. 


Butler's Wharf 1889 London Illustrated News 


In partnership with Alfred, who he had paved the way for, 
all those years ago, Henry began work as a wharfinger (dock 
manager) at Butler’s Wharf, which was at the time dying on its 
feet and would once again challenge his resources to the full. 
His tenure at Butler’s Wharf was no sinecure and in many ways 
mirrored life on the Liverpool docks. 
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Between return visits to see friends in Liverpool, over the years 
Henry’s initiative and dedication turned Butler’s Wharf into an 
unqualified success and at the age of 59, he might have been 
excused for sitting back just a little. But Henry was always 
destined to remain in harness and in 1889, he found himself 


at the heart of an industrial dispute which 
would define labour relations on the docks 
and beyond throughout the whole of the 
following century. The embryonic Trade 
Unions were still finding their feet in late 
Victorian times but conditions on the London 
docks were every bit as sulphurous as the 
conditions in the Match Works had been and 
the Bryant and May match girls strike of 1888 
gave the dock workers some encouragement. 


The dock strikes in Liverpool had _ their i 


origins in the London dock strike of 1889 
and most of the conditions which triggered 
the London strike were still in place decades 
later; dangerous working practices, low pay 
and wretched living conditions were endemic 
in working class lives throughout the 
Victorian age but it was the casual nature of 
dock labour and the “call-on” system which 
finally tipped the dockers over the edge. Ben 
Tillett a Union leader and author of A Brief 
History of the Dockers Union (1910) wrote 
an anguished description of the “call-on” 
system with which many Liverpool dockers 
today will be painfully familiar: 


Dock worker - London 
Illustrated News 


“We are driven into a shed, iron-barred from end to end, outside 
of which a foreman walks up and down with the air of a dealer 
in a cattlemarket picking and choosing from a crowd of men 
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who in their eagerness to obtain employment trample each 
other underfoot and where like beasts they fight for the chance 
of a days work.” 


The London Dock Strike of 1889 
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Dockers’ wives gather - London Illustrated News 
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The strike began on the 14 August, 1889, during the unloading 
of the Lady Armstrong in the West India docks when without 
consultation or preamble the West India Company cut their 
workforce’s rates of pay. The simmering unrest immediately 
ignited into a wholesale conflagration, the dockers downed 
tools and the strike spread like wildfire with anyone remotely 
associated with the docks withdrawing their labour. By August 
27", 130,000 men were on strike, the Port of London was 
paralysed and the dispute was spreading beyond the docks and 
into the city. 
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The strike could well have been the template for every strike 
afterward and would follow a similar pattern up to the present 
day — meetings and speeches were followed by triumphal 
processions and a general euphoria prevailed at the temerity 
of defying the establishment. The carnival atmosphere soon 
polarised into a bitter struggle which highlighted the plight of 
the dock workers as never before and elicited aid from some 
unexpected quarters; the Salvation Army distributed food and 
clothing, street collections were made and the Australian dock 
workers sent several donations — it was never enough and the 
spectre of poverty loomed closer than it ever had previously. 
From the management’s viewpoint they determined that if 
the dockers won then it would open the floodgates in future 
negotiations and starvation was a weapon they utilised without 
compunction. There was no intervention from the government 
but it spoke volumes about where their sympathies lay when 
they mobilised convicts to unload ships lying in the Medway. 
As the weeks went by and there seemed no end to the war of 
attrition, the dockers became increasingly frustrated and pickets 
threatened violence to anyone who turned up for work. Reports 
concerning the dockers’ behaviour ranged from saintly self- 
restraint to unbridled violence — a letter to The Times stated: 


“Those who dare to work are being brutally maltreated and 
being threatened with worse if they dare to defy the strikers’ 
wishes. I saw several men severely injured on Tower Hill with 
blood flying in all directions. What are the authorities for if 
not to protect peaceable citizens in earning an honest living?” 
A LOVER OF FREEDOM 


On the other hand, it was difficult to know if the East London 


Advertiser took more pleasure in taking a sideswipe at the 
French or portraying the dockers as plaster saints: 
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“Contrast this crowd with the French mob which cried hoarse 
with passion ‘Give us bread!’ Not so the English docker, 
independent still in his direst straits — ‘Give me work he says 
and pay me fairly!’ 


The strike was followed closely in America where the New 
York Times appeared to realise fully the implications of what 
was going on and the Philadelphia papers reported sympathy 
from the workers of the town. Toronto looked on anxiously 
at the unprecedented events but in London the London 
Illustrated News remained quite sanguine about the whole 
thing, casually reporting as a duty and then returning to its 
favourite subjects of self-congratulation and jingoism — the 
state visit of the Shah of Persia to Liverpool was reported 
enthusiastically as was the Queen’s visit to Wales; John 
Bright’s funeral was reported in depth and the death of 
Jefferson Davis less so; they covered the visit of the “German 
Emperor” who was obligingly being shown Britain’s latest 
weaponry; and the irony of reporting in depth the anniversary 
of the storming of the Bastille, was lost on the same journalist. 


The dockers protests began amicably enough. 
- London Illustrated News 
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The Times regarded the strike as a minor irritation but to be 
entirely fair they could never have anticipated that the London 
dock strike would reverberate down the years and only ever be 
put into context in the latter part of the next century. 


The Docker’s “Tanner” 


There was nothing at all complicated about the strikers’ demands 
— they simply wanted better pay and not an astronomic sum at 
that. It is a measure of the management’s intransigence that 
they were prepared to hold out so long for so little; sixpence an 
hour was what the dockers asked for, just 1 penny more than 
the existing rates, with an extra 2 pence for overtime working. 


Henry Lafone was at variance with his 
fellow wharfingers, displaying a rare 
compassion for the plight of his workers 
by turning his own office into a canteen for 
the dock labourers and their families. Even 
more exemplary was the fact that he paid his 
own workforce 1 shilling per day, 7 days a 
week, throughout the duration of the dispute. 
| Henry eventually tired of the impasse and 
negotiated a separate deal with his own 
workers awarding them their “tanner” long 
before other managers came to that same 
commonsense conclusion. 


By the 3 September, pressure was mounting 
on the ship-owners to end the strike and 
on the 5™ September, the Mansion House 
Committee agreed that the dockers’ demands 
were not unreasonable and they returned to 
work on the 16" September, 1889. 


Henry Lafone in 
later life. 
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The workers of Butler’s Wharf never forgot Henry Lafone’s 
courageous stance and they later presented him with an album 
containing portraits of all concerned in the dispute and 507 
signatures, testifying to Henry’s humanity at a time when it 
was in short supply — the book remains in the Butler’s Wharf 
archives. 


The dock strike of 1889 brought out the best in Henry Lafone 
and he exhibited a maturity born from many fraught days in 
business over many years but it never kept him from his 
bounden duty the following year when he testified in court in 
the prosecution of 3 dock labourers caught stealing bags of 
spices from Butler’s Wharf. 


The success story that was Butler’s Wharf continued and Henry 
was frequently mentioned in the London newspapers alongside 
his brother, Alfred, performing some civic duty or other. In 
1897, his son, Alexander Malins Lafone, joined him working 
at the Wharf and in 1907 Henry moved into the prestigious 
Onslow Square. Some years later, he moved to Court Lodge, 
Knockholt, where he spent his final years in retirement. There 
is a thoroughfare in London, near to Butler’s Wharf, named 
Lafone Street. 


Conclusions 


If ever Henry Lafone looked back on his life, he could never 
deny that he had been born to a life of privilege — Park Lodge, 
Toxteth, in 1830, was a world away from the seething masses 
which were even then swelling Liverpool city centre to bursting 
point. But it was a privilege that had, of necessity, been hard- 
earned by a tightly-knit family, over several generations, and 
Henry’s greatest inheritance was the family work ethic which 
he followed all his life. Henry had his share of disappointments 
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attempted. 


Alexander : 
Malins Lafone The year after the Port of London dispute, 


the Liverpool dock workers went on the first 
of many bitter strikes over many years and the example set by 
Henry Lafone was a marker for future negotiations, regrettably 


neglected for the most part. 


Although there is a great deal of truth in the 
clichéd fact that the Victorian working classes 
were “downtrodden masses” Henry Lafone’s 
life of industry and his undeniable altruism 
disproves the other Dickensian stereotype of 
the “master” as an unforgiving tyrant. 


The death of his son Alexander Malins 
Lafone would no doubt have been a source 
of bittersweet regret but Henry never knew of 
his son’s glorious sacrifice on 27th October, 
1917, in Palestine, when as Major Alexander 
Malins Lafone he was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for his bravery - Henry Lafone had 
died in March of the same year. 
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and hard-knocks but he had an innate ability 
to overcome whatever life threw at him and 
the versatility to succeed at whatever he 


It has been said that the dock workers’ strike 
of 1889 was his finest hour and if that’s 
true then it is reasonable to believe that his 
blockade-running days on the Liverpool 
waterfront had stood him in good stead. 
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Postscript 


Henry Lafone left a voluminous amount of letters after his death 
— there was one among them dated July, 1881, which read; 


“In consideration of your services rendered, we undertake to 
transfer to you on completion, twenty thousand acres of land 
in the Mississippi state, part of 450,000 acres bought from Mr 
Baldwin, by our partner, Colonel B.H.Evans.” 


There is no trace of the transfer but Gazamar Bugg Lamar was 
a man of scrupulous honesty and the suspicion lingers that he 
remembered his old partner when he was reimbursed for his 
losses during the Civil War. 
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Prioleau, Mary Elizabeth 13, 85 
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Robinson, Alford 57 

Rochdale Museum 31, 52, 58 

Roosevelt, Theodore junior 83, 84, 92, 93, 94 
Roosevelt, Theodore senior 83 

Roscoe, William 16, 48, 69, 123 

Rostron, Sir Arthur 23 

Royal Insurance Building 99 

Rumford Place 35, 36 

Russell, Lord John 46 


Salthouse dock 78, 99 

Scales, Lt Dabney 119 

Semmes, Captain Raphael 40, 53, 54, 56 — 63, 132 
Seward, William Henry 24, 25 

Sharp, Granville 50 

Sinclair, Lt Arthur 66 

Spence, James 11 

Sprunt, James 135, 136 

Steble, Colonel R.F. 9 

St Georges Hall 8, 10, 20, 24, 99 

St Lukes Church 14 

St Nicholas Church 36, 78, 79, 98, 100, 121, 123 
Stoess, Carl de Wechman 89, 91 


The Times 24, 138 
Tillett, Ben 153 
Tower Buildings 36 
Trafalgar dock 78 


Victoria dock 79 


Waddell, Captain James Iredell 42 — 44 

Walker, Albert Edward 101, 105 

Walker, Edward Donald 55, 100 — 103, 105 — 118, 121 

Walker, Norman 87, 91 

Walker, Sir Andrew Barclay 8 

Walker, Susan 107, 109, 110, 111 

Walters, George Stanfield 74, 77 

Walters, Samuel 69 — 82, 89, 94, 95, 97, 98, 101, 113, 117, 118, 121 
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Walters, Samuel RN 72 

Waterloo dock 76, 79 

Webb, Captain Matthew 23 
Wellington Monument 9 

Wharncliffe, Lord 24, 25 

White Star Line 90, 97 

Wilberforce, William 16, 50 

Winslow, Captain John Ancrum 55, 61 
Woods, William 68 

Wright, Richard 41, 131 


Zastro, Madame Micheline de 92 
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Ships 


Achilles 31 

Adriatic 86 

Akbar 23 

Alabama 11, 12, 13, 16, 18, 40, 41, 43, 53 — 63, 67, 70, 84, 105, 
107, 108, 114, 117, 118, 128, 132 

Albemarle 135 

Alexandra 128 


Banshee 70 
Barracouta 43 
Bernard Hall 91 
Block Ader 139 
Brittania 95, 113 


Calcutta 90 
Campania 97 
Canberra 112 
Carolina 138 

Caronia 118 
Carpathia 23 

City of New York 112 
City of Paris 90 
Clarence 23 
Confederate States 132 
Congress 36 
Connecticut 128, 129 
Conway 23 
Cumberland 36 


Deerhound 59, 60, 61, 63 
Donegal 44, 119 
Douglas 137 


El Munassir 45 
El Tousson 45, 46 
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Endurance 110 
Enterprise 139 


Florida 11, 39, 40, 63, 70, 73, 74, 114, 127, 128, 132, 133, 135 
Florie 134, 135 
Fort Jackson 130 


Galena 45 

George Griswold 31 
Gettysburg 137 

Great Western 80, 95, 112 
Greyhound 128, 130 


Hampton Court 101 
Henry Cameron 146 
Home 142 

Hope 31 


Indefatigable 23 
Isaac Webb 74 


Jamestown 114, 115 

Jireh Swift 43 

John Randolph 141 

Juan Sebastian de Elcano 106 


Kearsarge 40, 43, 55, 56, 60, 61, 63, 67 


Lady Armstrong 154 
Laurel 42, 132 

Let Her Rip 130, 131 
Lillian 132, 134-137 
Little Hattie 137, 138 
Liverpool 80 

Lucania 97 

Lucy 130 

Lusitania 97 
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Majestic 46 

Marco Polo 76 
Margaret and Jessie 137 
Mary 128 

Mauretania 97, 101, 112 
Merrimac 37 

Mexico 103, 116, 117 
Monitor 36, 37, 44 
Montreal 35 


Nairnshire 107 


Olympic 97 
Owl 135, 140 


Palikari 138 

Pampero 63, 64 

Persia 113 

Planet 102 

President 71 

Pulaski 142, 143, 144, 147 


Royal Charter 115 - 117 
Russia 89, 90, 96 


Queen Elizabeth 113 

Queen Mary 112 

Queen Mary IT 111, 112, 113 
Queen Victoria 113 


Savannah 140, 145 

Scorpion 47 

Scotia 81, 82, 83, 113 

Sea King 41, 42, 130 

Shenandoah CSS 41 — 44, 84, 89, 109, 114, 119, 120, 130, 132 
Shenandoah USS 136 

Sirius 80 
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Star of the West 120 
Stonewall 47 


Tayleur 90 
Terrible 90 
Titanic 23, 82, 90, 97, 107, 117, 118, 126 


Virginia 36, 37, 44, 45 


Wachusett 39, 40 
Wando 130 
Warrior 38 
Wavertree 112 
Wivern 47 
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Other books by John Hussey 


Available at www.countyvise.co.uk 
and in most bookshops and on Ebay.co.uk and Amazon.co.uk 


The Light of Other Days 


Reflections of Liverpool 


John Hussey 


978 1 906823 221 


FB Ley Chm Deyo 


Re flections of L iverpool 


260mm x 208mm 
315 pages 
Includes many colour photographs 


£14.95 


John Hussey examines the motley legions of philanthropists 
and eccentrics, rogues and chancers, savants and merchants, 
blackguards and bankrupts, the dedicated, the feckless, the 
trustworthy and the devious who have at various times left 
their mark on the city of Liverpool and its fascinating history. 


The book begins where Liverpool itself began — on the 
waterfront. It then moves outward to the city centre and 
beyond, just as the city itself expanded, and after meandering 
along various byeways, it lingers in Liverpool 7, before moving 
out into the suburbs. Topics include Liverpool's role in the slave 
trade, the city’s wartime experiences and the history behind 
Liverpool's impressive architecture. 
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Cruisers, Cotton and Confederates 


Liverpool Waterfront in the days of the Confederacy 


CRUISERS, COTTON arctan 
AND CONFEDERATES 


SECOND EDITION 
9781906823320 


210mm x 245mm, 224 pages 


Includes many photographs 


John Hussey 


£14.95 


In the shadow of a twelfth century monastery where the first Mersey 
ferries plied their trade, a ship took shape in Laird’s Dock No. 4. 
Destined to become notorious around the world, the Alabama 
sailed out of the Mersey on a morning in July 1862, and entered 
into history as the talisman of the Confederate navy. Across 
the river, a host of shipyards worked day and night, feverishly 
constructing ships designed to break the Northern blockade of the 
Southern seaboard.Just a few short miles from bustling Liverpool, 
the monolithic cotton mills of the Industrial Revolution stood silent 
and the Lancashire cotton workers shivered in the shadow cast by 
a war between States they never knew and places they had never 
seen. The curious chimera of Confederate America and Victorian 
Great Britain was a surreal clash of cultures which was to have 
far-reaching consequences. One of the strangest episodes in the 
history of Liverpool, polarized loyalties, formed strange alliances 
and produced a flotilla of ships bound for varying fortunes and a 
starring role in the naval battles of the American Civil War. 


This new edition of Cruisers, Cotton and Confederates contains 
a new chapter and new colour photographs. 
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Nederate \EakSin Liverpool 
from 1860 b 1865 were a surreal sideshow 
to the American Civil War — it wasa time 
Ah \ when Victorian cobbledstreetsechoedto the 
lhid S| footfals of Confederate agents, Northem 

é =a 233) spies haunted the waterfront and the 
==! city was the workshop of the Confederate 
oe It was a time when President Lincoln consideredthe possible outcome 
of sendingwarships up the Mersey and a time when Great Britain pondered 
on the logistics of going to war with America; and in somebizarre altemate 
universe, QueenVictoria's ministers seriously entertained thenotion of taking 
up arms on behalf of the South. 


While the Alabama and the Florida were wreaking havoc upon Northem 
shipping and the Northem blockade of Southem ports was impacting on 
the Lancashire cotton mills, the Lancashire Cotton Famine polarised loyalties 
and brought about somestrangealliances, highlighting the classstructure in 
England as never before. Even as the cotton mills ground to a halt, President 
Lincoln and the Lancashire workers formed an unlikely concordat. 


The coming together of the Confederacy and the Victorian Liverpool of 
unimaginable poverty existing next to fabulous wealth wasan extraordinary 
era. Thisbook atlemptsto re-createjust someofthefavour of thoseConfederate 


years. 
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